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MSIGN BY bi ARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS INC. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
COUNTS COUPONS 


“He” MANY coupons came in from our April page?” Coupon returns are 
only part proof of a magazine’s advertising worth—editorial quality, 
circulation growth and “advertising visibility” are even more important. 


But some advertisers use coupon returns as tentative marks by which 
to judge the drift of advertising value. 


Apropos of this, the president of a company which depends entirely on 
advertising to make sales, writes about Collier’s — 


“As you know our company has been built solely upon the 
pulling power of its advertisements in standard maga- 
zines and newspapers throughout the country. There- 
fore we have to keep an accurate check on coupon results. 


“A careful survey of these results which we have just 
completed shows that our second advertisement in 
Collier’s Weekly produced more sales and more profit 
than any other advertisement we have ever run in any 
other publication — and this covers a very wide field. 


“This confirms my belief that Collier’s is the fastest grow- 
ing magazine in the country today.” 


Other advertisers use different arguments in pointing to Collier’s as the 
most active magazine and the fastest producer. They speak of its lively 
editorial shanentin: Or talk about editorial response — and cite, for ex- 
ample, more than 1,169,000 Nameographs sent in by Collier’s readers 
in six months — the greatest response in publishing history. Or they 
dwell on its circulation growth — over 600,000 new readers in less 
than three years. 


But whichever way you test Collier’s unique quality of ACTION, try 
this as final—read it for a month and let your own interest be the judge. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


"Collier's » for ACTION" 


Now more than 1,600,000 
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\| Accurate-limely- — 


‘‘To be really great a newspaper 
must be - oneal 


— 


Pu! 
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THE 


“HI-LO” ROOM OF THE 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, scene of 
a daily a against time which enables 
The Daily News to publish - final 


market quotations at 2:45 p 
Daily News is the only Chicago news- 
paper to adopt the more rapid—and 


The 


more costly—system of hi-lo hand-set 


8 o'clock in New York, 2 o'clock in type. 


Chicago. The bell on the New York 
Stock Exchange sounds the end of 


America’s financial day. 

2 °45 o'clock in Chicago. The 
Ss Chicago Daily News Final 

Markets edition—telling completely 

and accurately the story of that 

financial day—is on sale. 


It is the only Chicago evening newspaper 
published at any hour of the day contain- 
ing the complete New York Stock, Bond 
and Curb tables. Its tables also give the 
previous close, the closing price and the 
volume of trade in each security. 
It presents in midafternoon a picture 
of the financial day not equalled in its 
completeness, accuracy and authority | 
until the editions of the morning | 
papers of the next day. 


THE CHICAGO 


This financial service— made possible by a 
Costly and elaborate revision of newsgather- 
ing and composition methods, is important 
in itself. It explains in part the keen in- 
terest in The Daily News by the business 
interests of Chicago. It is more impor- 
tant as a criterion of newspaper enter- 
prise. As in finance, so in every depart- 
ment, every day, The Daily News endeavors 
to issue the most accurate, the most time- 
ly, the most complete daily newspaper in 
Chicago. 

The increasing support The Daily 
| News receives from its readers and 
from advertisers both local and na- 
tional is the measure of its success in 
' this endeavor. 


DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
is J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward ®& Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Representatives: 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


ished every Saturday and copyrighted 1928 by Sales Management, Inc., 
r, in advance. 


Application for transfer of entry as second class matter from Chicago, IIl., 
March 3, 1879 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Subscription price $4.00 a 
‘to New York, N. 


Y., is pending under Act of 


The “VY and E,’ Personal Safe 
Interior Equipment extra 


This 

personal safe 

for your offzce 
$125 


‘wid and privacy for your 
personal records right in your 
own office are obtained in this 
new “‘Y and E”’ safe at remark- 
ably low cost. It is built to a 
high standard of fire protection. 
Finished in olive green. Oak, 
mahogany or walnut finish at 
slight extra charge. Phone the 
‘““Y and E”’ store in your city or 
write us for details. 


PRICES HIGHER AT DISTANT POINTS 


YAWMAN > FRBE MFG.(. 


553 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES © STEEL SHELVING ® 
DESKS © SAFES © OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
© © © © BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT © © © © 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here ir 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 

The cigarette advertising battle con- 
tinues to rage with Lorillard showing 
teeth to the big three in the tobacco 
field—American, Liggett & Myers, 
and Reynolds. The latest development 
is the aggressive advertising of Loril- 
lard, in which their brand, Old Gold, 
is cited as being the David that is lick- 
ing three Goliaths, and the mouse that 
is stealing the public favor from the 
three old lions.of the cigarette industry. 
a the entire story starting on page 
856. 


The difference between American and 
European advertising is interestingly told 
on page 861 by a well-known New York 
advertising agency executive who has 
just returned from the Continent. He 
points out that there are no mediums 
comparable to our big national mag- 
azines to use in reaching the entire 
market in Germany, Italy and other 
European countries. 


CAMPAIGNS 

The once despised oyster, which until 
a comparatively few years ago had no 
real distribution on the Pacific Coast, 
has been advertised by an association 
which has used such aggressive sales 
tactics that the entire yearly production 
is often sold before the end of the 
season. Page 863. 


R. Bigelow Lockwood, well-known 
industrial advertising expert, continues 
his series on “Campaigns That Might 
Be Launched in Industrial Markets,” 
this time dealing with the problems of 
an imaginary company beginning to 
market fire extinguishers to industrial 
users. Various types of industrial mar- 
kets are analyzed with a view towards 
showing which particular markets are 
most susceptible to sales and advertis- 
ing effort for such concerns. Turn to 
page 858, please. 


GENERAL 

SALES MANAGEMENT and ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY sent an investigator to call on 
a large number of retail dealers to 
ascertain what kind of sales helps fur- 
nished by manufacturers are most 
useful to them in their battle with the 
chain stores. The investigator reports 
that retail advertisers complain because 
manufacturers try to “hog” too much 
space with the cuts furnished for re- 
tail advertising. Smaller cuts, less 
miscellaneous store display material, 
and a higher quality of window dis- 
plays are being demanded by retailers, 
was found. Page 827. 


A cooperative organization spon- 
sored by a Detroit wholesale grocery 
company is meeting with considerable 
success in helping independents to hold 
their own against the many chain 
stores in Detroit. On page 855, D. G. 


Baird, well-known business writer of 


Detroit, tells how the retailers, under 
the supervision of the wholesaler, plan 
their “specials,” advertise cut-price lead- 
ers, and raise the standards of inci- 
vidual members. 


Raymond Bill, president of Satzs 
MANAGEMENT, INc., and editor of 
SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY, contributes his first article to 
the merged magazine under the head- 
ing of “The Real Leaders.” Mr. Bill 
points out that sales managers have 
supplanted industrial, military and 
political leaders in importance to the 
welfare of the country, and he shows 
why the bankers and industrial leaders 
are placing the burden of prosperity 
directly on the shoulders of the coun- 
try’s leading sales executives. Page 867. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 

Having had a vast amount of ex- 
perience in hiring salesmen on _ both 
the commission and salary plan, a 
Chicago sales manager tells on page 868 
why he stopped hiring salesmen on 
the straight commission plan. It is his 
experience that any good salesman 
dreads and fears debt, and that even 
the best salesmen will run into debt 
when asked to work on straight com- 
mission. 


MERGER 

Details of the merger of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT and THE ADVERTISERS’ WEEK- 
Ly are explained in the story on page 
878, following an announcement by 
John Cameron Aspley, president of the 
Dartnell Corporation, and Raymond 
Bill, president of the new publishing 
organization, SALES MANAGEMENT, IN- 
CORPORATED. 


TRAINING SALESMEN 

When new men are inducted into a 
sales organization a careful training is 
given them as a matter of course, but 
according to R. C. Hay, author of the 
article “How American Radiator Gives 
Old Men New Sales Ideas,” many 
companies neglect the older men when 
it comes to sales training. Mr. Hay 
tells how the American Radiator Com- 
pany has extended its sales training 
plan to the older men, who are so 
often neglected, or feel doubtful about 
sales training. Page 853. 


Sates TACTICS 

Any unseen influence, any third 
party, or any contingency over which 
the salesman has no influence, is called 
“The Third Element in Selling,” by 
William H. Burk, author of an article 
under this title. He tells how Reming- 
ton-Rand have provided a “silent sales- 
man” in the shape of a huge portfolio, 
to counteract this “Third Element in 
Selling” which plays havoc with so 
many nearly closed orders. Page 857 
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this is Buffalo 


OVER 20,000 HOUSEWIVES ATTEND 
NEWS COOKING SCHOOL 


ROM every part of Metropolitan Buffalo they came—by automobile, by bus and by trolley—until historic old 

Elmwood Music Hall was filled to double its normal seating capacity. To quote the custodian, it was “by far 

the largest crowd ever assembled in this historic building on any occasion.” Imagine approximately 20,000 women 
attending a four-day session devoted to cookery! Imagine an auditorium built to seat 3,000 packed with 6,000 women! 
On the closing day it took a whole squad of city police to handle the crowd, and after they had closed the doors before 
the starting hour, hundreds of women were turned away—housewives who knew from past experience that any project 
under the auspices of The Buffalo Evening News was well worth attending. For 
— = crowds ee to Miss Jessie DeBoth as she instructed them 
in the arts of cookery and home making. Merchants and manufacturers, co- , 77 ITHS TO’ 
operating, met these housewives and, when the audience shouted an enthusiastic THREE MONTHS’ TOTALS 
“Good-bye; come again next year,” at the end of the fourth day, Metropolitan 


Comparison of al] Buffalo newspapers in 
six-day field, Sunday lineage omitted; for 


Buffalo fully realized the tremendous influence exerted by The Buffalo Evening first three months of 1928: 
News in the daily lives of over 86.6 per cent of the housewives of this city. GRAND TOTAL 
Manufacturers, wholesalers and food brokers are still talking about the outstand- Ov idenensenaceteecanss 3,700,515 Lines 
ing success of this cooking school and the drawing power of Buffalo’s greatest foe ee — 
newspaper. LOCAL 
NL TT 2,049,282 Lines 
YOU CAN COMPLETELY COVER THE GREAT METROPOLITAN Second paper ceivececcereess 1028194 Eines 
BUFFALO MARKET WITH ITS GREATEST NEWSPAPER NATIONAL 
GRO -actdcanccesescccevdae 921,588 Lines 
i: Secemd: POPE ..ccccccccceces 542,731 Lines 
86.6% OF THE FAMILIES PREFER THE EE GUE isch sans cidsanse 460,662 Lines 
CLASSIFIED 


CRUE cddccscccccccccaccces 729,645 Lines 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS Second pai 00, 201-065 Lines 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher TR ae 665,367 Lines 

- r Na Second WOOD icweteeccewdens 579,813 Lines 

KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Advertising Representatives Third paper ............... 108,198 Lines 

FOODS 

GRAYBAR BLDG. WATERMAN BLDG. TRIBUNE TOWER news cee ee eee ee eenece eres 7 i 

NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. wad heer 
ATLANTIC BLDG. GLENN BLDG. FURNITURE 

PHILADELPHIA, PA ATLANTA, GA. ide diuctuadicceccxete 221,083 Lines 

SE NE ccgdcdescaucée 140,969 Lines 

Te DONE cnnccewescvecess 27,726 Lines 


Average Daily Circulation, April, 1928—154,206 
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The Burroughs Clearing House 


Burroughs Avenue and Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Memorandum — 


54% of the total number of advertisers during 
1927 have appeared in The Burroughs Clearing House 
for one or more years previously. This consistency 


is proof of the confidence in the advertising columns. 


The remaining 46% is largely responsible for the Oe 


marked increase in lineage during the past year 
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There is an 


Automobile 


CH9 


Newark 


It is a significant fact 
the 


years ranked 


FIRST 


among All the Six 


United States 
ow 


but proves 


Cw 


GW 


Always Reaches Home 
EUGENE W. FARRELL 


General Representatives 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


in New Jersey 


to every 1.3 families 


Sixty Per Cent of 
these are owned in the 
territory served by the 


Evening News 


that 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
has for the past several 


AUTOMOBILE 
ADVERTISING 


Day 


Newspapers in the 


This not only indicates the 
purchasing power of the 
residents of this section of 
the Metropolitan District 
the pulling 
power of New Jersey's 
Home Newspaper. 


90 Per Cent 


Home Delivered 


Newark Evening News 


Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


Detroit 


NorRMAN 
vice-president and general manager of 


Doncr, for twenty years 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, has 
been elected president, to succeed his 
father, PHtt1e T. DopcE, who has been 
made chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Frederic D. McKenny of 
Washington, member of the board and 
vice-president and general counsel, will 
fill Philip T. Dodge’s place as member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors. 


Dopp Coster and Ciirrorp F. BroEpER 
have joined the advertising sales staff 
of Automotive Merchandising and 
Automotive Wholesaling, and will rep- 
resent these two trade publications in 
the Philadelphia and St. Louis terri- 
tories, respectively. Automotive Mer- 


chandising and Automotive Wholesal- 


ing are published by Peter J. Carey & 
Sons, Inc., at New York City. 


C. B. Capaniss has joined Frank 
Kiernan Advertising Agency of New 
York, in charge of the Radio Depart- 
ment. He was recently with Albert 
Frank & Co. in a similar capacity. 


Epwarp W. Youna has resigned as 
publicity director and advertising man- 
ager of the Shepard Stores of Boston 
—being replaced by EnGarR GENGENBACH, 
for the past five years publicity director 
of Scruggs-Vandevoort-Barney Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. 


R. D. WaAttz, advertising manager 
DeVilibiss Company, Toledo, for nearly 
fifteen years, has resigned, effective 
July 1. Mr. Waltz has been active in 
the Toledo Advertising Club for sev- 
eral years. His future plans have not 
been announced. 


Wayne Garrett has ben named ad- 
vertising manager of Motor Products 
Corporation, succeeding V. C. Pace, 
resigned. Mr. Garrett has been with 
the company five and a half years, 
during the past two years in the sales 
department. 

Mr. Page has retired from the auto- 
motive field and has joined the New 
York Trust Co. at its Chicago office. 


Georce S. LANGLAND has become mer- 
chandising manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of St. Louis, replacing 
Kenneth W. Hood, resigned. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Langland was manager 
of the Bureau at Minneapolis, and more 
recently has been head of the Bureau at 
Dayton. 
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H. C. Gorpon, vice-president and 
manager of the New York office of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has resigned to become partner 
and manager ot the Toronto office of 
Miller, Court & Co., Ltd. 


H. L. Spoun, vice-president and 
manager of the Gardner Chicago office, 
will become manager of both the 
Chicago and New York offices. These 
two offices, about June 15, will be com- 
bined and will occupy enlarged quar- 
ters in the Pershing Square Building, 
New York City. 

The staff of the Chicago office will 
be moved to New York. 


Earnest Etmo CALKINS, president of 
Calkins & Holden, New York City, has 
just returned from Europe. Mr. Calk- 
ins is recovering from an attack of 
neuritis which necessitated some first 
hand research on his part of the hos- 
pital market in Paris. He spent five 
weeks in the American Hospital there. 

He plans to write an article on the 
“Americanization of France,” from the 
negative point of view. “The French 
are not mass minded,” he pointed out. 
In that respect Americanization has 
tailed. 

Calkins & Holden have taken over the 
entire eleventh floor at 247 Park ave- 
nue. They have also established a radio 
department under the direction of Gates 
Porter. 


A. Lewis has inaugurated an adver- 
tising business at 150 Varick street, 
New York, and will specialize in direct 
mail. Mr. Lewis was formerly adver- 
tising manager for Morimura Bros., 
Inc, and more recently advertising 
manager of the Ferdinand Strauss 
Corporation, makers of toys. 


CarLETON L. Dyer, advertising man- 
ager of Ford Motor Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., has sailed for Liverpool on 
the first leg of his round-the-world 
trip, visiting all overseas branches of 
Ford of Canada. 


FREDERICK L, LAMSON, formerly presi- 
dent of H. O. Wilbur & Sons Co., and 
more recently president of the merger 
group Wilbur-Sulchard Chocolate Com- 
pany, Inc., has resigned. 


Harry T. WortHINGToN has become 
advertising manager of Ditto, Inc. For 
eight years he was manager of the Bal- 
timore office. 
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Where you find big business + » internationally 


7 you find the Multigraph 


Wherever business is conducted on a large scale—in 
New York or London, Berlin or Capetown—you'll find 
big concerns using the Multigraph. 


Here are prominent users in ten countries: 


UNITED STATES 
General Motors Corporation 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 

turing Company 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
National City Bank 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company of America 


GERMANY 
Siemens & Halske A. G. 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik 
Carl Zeiss 


SWITZERLAND 
League of Nations 
Swiss Federal Railways 
Seifenfabrik Sunlight 


HOLLAND 
Wm. Ruys & Co. 


N. V. Wilton’s Machinefabriek & 
Scheepswerf 


BELGIUM 
Fabrique Nationai d’Armes de Guerre 


Union Miniéra du Haut Katanga 


Ateliers de Construction Electrique 
de Charleroi 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1832 EAST 40TH STREET 


BRITISH ISLES 
Lever Brothers, Ltd. 
Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd. 
Harland & Wolff, Ltd. 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 


British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. | 


FRANCE 
Automobiles Citroen 
Librairie Hachette 
The P. L. M. Railway 


AUSTRALIA 
Australian Gas Light Company 
Dalgety & Company 


SOUTH AFRICA 
The Rand Mines, Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail S. S. Co. 
W. Dunn & Company 


ARGENTINA 
Cia. Hispano Americana de Elec- 
tricidad 
Fabrica Argentina de Alpartagas S. A. 
Guillermo Padilla Ltda. 
La Forestal, Ltd. 


rinting MULTIGRAPH 


Kw Specific uses of the Multigraph are 
N productive of large savings on direct- 
mail, form-printing, et cetera. Our 


representative will explain. Ae. 
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A UNIQUE SALES RECORD 


Public Pays $6,638,915 Annually at 3c and 5c per Sale 


UILDING sales volume for any product of general consumption is largely a matterof gaining public approval. 
The overwhelming public approval accorded the New York Evening Journal throughout 29 years of public 
service has made this publication the greatest evening newspaper in America. 


If the men and women in Metropolitan New York bought daily newspapers of standard size as a unit, and 
paid each publication yearly, instead of at 2c, 3c or 5c a copy, they would pay the following amounts: 


What the Metropolitan New York Public Pays Each Year for New 
York Standard Size (6-Day) Morning and Evening Newspapers 


Evening Journal.............. 
Evening World............... 
Mwemime Gun. ............5.... 
Morning Times::.:........... 
Evening Telegram............ 
Morning World............... 
Morning American............ 
Morning Herald-Tribune....... 
a re 


The money paid annually by men and women in New York City 

_and Suburbs for New York 6-day Morning and Evening news- 
papers has been computed on the basis of each newspaper’s aver- 
age net paid city and suburban circulation for the year ending 
September 30, 1927. 


Reader confidence in the New York Evening Journal is regis- 
tered in an overwhelming manner by the number of people in 


ESTEE Ee Te $6,638,915 


2,735,397 
2,407,641 
2,075,833 
1,912,595 
1,918,123 
1,788,874 
1,781,405 


Oe eee OT ee ere 578,643 


every substantial walk of life who buy it and the amount of money 


‘they pay to read it. Nearly half of all the people who buy any 


New York evening newspaper buy the New York Evening Journal. 


Buying habits are so closely related to newspaper’ reading 
habits that advertisers selling in the New York Market use the 
Evening Journal to produce greatest sales volume at lowest sales 
cost. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


Hearst Building 
Chicago, Il. 


* 


i ~ io tek way! 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
New York City 


Book Tower Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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NUMBER ELEVEN 


How American Radiator Gives 


Old Men New Sales Ideas 


ERY few companies have 

any definite method for 

bringing to older salesmen 

in their organization the 
benefit of training as applied to 
newer salesmen. Because of this 
fact, we find that in many organi- 
zations men who have been with the 
company for many years are handi- 
capped in applying the newer mer- 
chandising and selling ideas to their 
work, as compared with the newer 
salesmen to whom these merchan- 
dising and selling plans and ideas 
have been carefully explained. 


Old Men and New Methods 


T is obvious to any sales execu- 

tive that men who are new in 
an organization must be given the 
necessary information to enable 
them to function effectively in their 
daily selling work for that company. 
On the other hand, why should 
the men who have been in a sales 
organization several years be pen- 
alized and forced to work out 
their application of modern ideas 
for themselves? Why is it 
that executives consistently avoid 
the issue in this problem of train- 
ing senior salesmen? 

One of the prime difficulties to 
be met in doing something to help 
senior salesmen get more out of their 
work and produce bigger results is 
the natural embarrassment or irri- 
tation expressed by the salesmen at 
the thought of being trained. One 
way of meeting this objection is to 
cail such work by the name of “sales 
m:etings.” 


By R. C. HAY 


In any event, no matter what the 
work may be called, the fact re- 
mains that no sales manager has ful- 
filled his obligation to his salesmen 
until he has made available to the 
older men in his organization all of 
the things that are given readily and 
in such good fashion to the new 
salesmen. 

The American Radiator Company 
has successfully organized and car- 
ried out a scientific plan for train- 
ing new salesmen and has put into 
the field more than 50 young men 
in the last three years trained under 
these methods, whose results as 
salesmen were of the highest order. 
The turnover of these new sales- 
men trained by this method was ex- 
ceedingly low, and their average 
sales results were unusually high, in- 
dicating that the training which they 
had received was not only sound in 
its character but was also given in 
a satisfactory manner. 


The Training Plan 


N the Spring of 1926 the sales 

department of the American 
Radiator Company decided to make 
the experiment of training senior 
salesmen and for this purpose asked 
each of the 21 managers of branch 
offices located in all parts of the 
United States to select from their 
organizations individuals to be sent 
to this sales meeting. 

Fifty-four men were selected 
from the 21 branches and met in 
Buffalo for this work. Included 
among these men were not only 
territory salesmen, but also a few 
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assistant branch managers, and 
several sales engineers. The largest 
proportion of men represented at 
this two weeks’ session were terri- 
tory salesmen and the average term 
of service of the 54 men in this 
work with the company was over 
ten years, 

The work of the sales meeting 
was divided roughly into three 
divisions: — 

1. Discussion of heating products. 

2. Tests of products and factory 
studies. 

3. Sales and merchandising of heat- 
ing products. 


Chairmen Build Program 


Y arranging subjects in the or- 
der listed above, it was possible 
to dispose of matters relating to 
the product in the early part of the 
session and finish up the meeting 
with a discussion of sales and 
merchandising plans and ideas. By 
this means it was possible to keep 
the sales emphasis throughout the 
discussion and the salesmen all went 
back to their branch offices imbued 
with the idea that after all they 
were salesmen and they must apply 
the selling plans and ideas in their 
territories rather than to attempt 
to obtain business on a technical 
basis. ° 
In the discussion of product, 
each session had as its chairman a 
representative of the general sales 
department qualified to handle that 
subject. After the general presen- 
tation of the subject, including the 
selling points and some of the 
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technical aspects of the product, in 
each case representative salesmen 
were asked to discuss competitive 
products as they found them in 
their territories. 

This discussion was always from 
a constructive point of view, and 
aimed to give each man in the 
organization as much information 
as possible as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of American Radia- 
tor heating products as compared 
with products that must be met in 
the field. The laboratory work 
and factory visits had as their 
prime purpose the testing and ob- 
servation of boilers and other heat- 
ing products during the course of 
manufacture, thus giving each man 
first hand concrete information on 
the product, how it was made, how 
it was rated, how it operated, and 
so forth. 


Actual illustrations were taken 
from field work, and the principles 
were always presented from a prac- 
tical viewpoint. No _ theoretical 
discussion took place, and much of 
the material that was presented was 
similar in character and extent to 
that given before new salesmen 
during their training course. 

Among the important subjects 
covered in the sales and merchandi- 
sing section of this sales meeting 
were the following: 

1. Technique of selling specific 
specialized products. These 
discussions covered three of 
the principal products of 
the company, each of which 
required special merchan- 
dising, and by a means of 
these discussions it was 
possible to illustrate the 


main merchandising and 


Mr. Hay, the author of thisarticle, was until recently. 
in charge of all sales trainin? for the American Ra- 
diator Company, whose sales training, methods he 
describes. Many a fine old salesman with an excel- 
lent record behind him is takin, a back seat in large 
sales organizations today, forced to step aside and 
see the youngsters outsell them because of the lack 
of a thorough sales trainin3, plan similar to the one 
described in this article. The plan is worth tryin. 


The most important part of the 
discussion held with these senior 
salesmen was that relating to sales 
and merchandising. In this work 
a method was introduced which was 
most satisfactory in results and 
which could undoubtedly be used by 
any executive discussing sales prob- 
lems with his men. In introducing 
a subject the speaker made it a 
practice to use a blackboard, and 
work out on the blackboard in front 
of the group of salesmen the main 
points and sub-divisions of his 
subject, so that the salesmen could 
see the pictures growing before his 
eyes. 


sales principles which the 
company wished to have 
applied in the heating field. 
Sales promotion and adver- 
tising. 
Merchandising of heating. 
The four merchandising fun- 
damentals. 
5. Credits and partial payments. 
6. Economics of selling the 
jobber. 
7. Training of jobber salesmen. 
Discussion of difficulties and 
methods of training jobber 
salesmen. 
9. Training fundamentals. 
10. The selling process. 
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11. Qualifications for selling. 

12. Personal factors in selling. 

13. Organization of the sales- 
men’s work. 

14. Selling methods. 

As an example of the type of 
material introduced in these disctis- 
sions and lectures, there was some 
rather new material given in the 
sections relating to selling methods 
and qualifications. Under “quaii- 
fications for selling” the subject was 
approached from an analytical point 
of view and 15 or more qualifica- 
tions which a good salesman should 
have were divided into “tangible 
qualifications” and “intangible quali- 
fications.” 

Tangible qualifications included 
such definite and specific matters 
as reliability, knowledge, industry, 
organization, appearance, energy, 
health, thrift, self-confidence, coop- 
eration, accuracy. Intangible quali- 
fications for selling included 
manner, or personality, enthusiam, 
loyalty, resourcefulness, adaptabil- 
ity, imagination, tact, sense of 
honor. 


Analyzing the Sales Problem 


As can be seen from examining 
the tangible characteristics of a 
salesman listed above, these are 
characteristics which are within the 
power of the salesman himself to 
develop and are solely up to the 
individual. Intangible characteris- 
tics, on the other hand, are much 
less easy to develop by the salesman, 
and must be possessed as natural 
characteristics by the individual. 

While it is true, for example, 
that a man may possess a certain | 
degree of tact, it would still be 
possible to increase the amount of 
tact which he now possesses. On 
the other hand, an individual must 
be endowed with a naturally tact- 
ful attitude in greater or less degree 
or he will fail of this characteristic. 
Because, while it is possible to im- 
prove one’s tact, it is extremely 
difficult to develop tact unless there 
is something to work on, or to start 
with, 

By approaching all of the selling 
methods and other selling discus- 
sions from this analytical viewpoint, 
it was possible to reason with the 
senior salesmen present at this sales 
meeting and to appeal to their 
businesslike sense and to their 
reasoning powers and give them 
something to chew on mentally. 
The actual facts of the situation 
were that the method proved to 
be very successful, and the com- 
bination of.an analytical presenta- 

(Continued on page 901) 
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Members of the Rite-Way System of R Grocers must paint their stores in a uniform color of orange. If a member 
resigns, or is asked to withdraw he must immediately re-paint his store front in another color. 


Detroit Wholesaler Sponsors 
New Grocery Chain 


ONVINCED that some- 
thing must be done about 
the chain store competi- 
tion which has been cut- 

ting in on their trade more and 
more during the past several years 
and which has already forced many 
of their number out of business en- 
tirely, more than 500 independent 
grocers in Detroit and vicinity have 
organized a cooperative chain and 
are operating under the name of 


the Rite-Way System of R Grocers. 


The new chain, which is essen- 
tially a cooperative buying and ad- 
vertising club, was formed and is 
being sponsored by the National 
Grocer Company, a large wholesal- 
er with headquarters in Detroit and 
branches in several cities. 

Its members remain independent, 
as before, with certain exceptions 
which are covered in the agreement 
into which they enter when becom- 
ing members. Their stores are 
identified by uniform orange fronts, 
they contribute $10 a month for 


By D. G. BAIRD 


advertising, they must sell adver- 
tised specials, which are agreed 
upon from week to week, at not 
more than the advertised prices and 
their stores must conform to cer- 
tain general requirements in the 
way of cleanliness and pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

They are free to buy from such 
sources as they themselves may 
elect, but as cooperative buying is 
one of the principal purposes of 
the organization, and as they may 
save considerable money by concen- 
trating their purchases, it is ex- 
pected that most of their trade will 
be with the same sources. 

The National Grocer Company 
has never catered to the chain sys- 
tems, according to G. W. Rudell, 
sales manager, who has immediate 
supervision over the cooperative 


‘Rite-Way System, and for some 


time officials of the company have 
been studying ways and means 
whereby the independent grocers 
might be saved from what has ap- 
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peared to be certain extinction. 

For more than a year, Mr. Ru- 
dell said, officials of the wholesale 
company traveled all over the coun- 
try and studied at first hand all of 
the expedients that have been tried 
out in other cities. Many plans of 
various kinds are said to have been 
tried; some successfully, others un- 
successfully. 

“After making this thorough in- 
vestigation, officials of this company 
worked out the plan which we have 
introduced under the name of the 
Rite-Way System,” Mr. Rudell 
continued. “We believe it the fair- 
est and most liberal plan of the 
kind yet devised and we are sure 
it will succeed for this very reason. 
In fact, we consider it already a 
success, although there still are 
many developments ahead of us. 

“After working out the details 
of the plan we began inviting lead- 
ing grocers to attend evening meet- ° 
ings, at which the plan was laid be- 

(Continued on page 898) 


Lorillard Goads Biz, Three 
in Cigarette Field 
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waiting for the first 
move of the others. 
In the meantime 
a curious situation has 
developed. Immedi- 
ately following the 
announcement 
of price reductions by 
Reynolds, Liggett & 
Myers, American, 
and later by Lorillard, 
all newspaper and 
magazine advertising, 
save cover space, was 


Cough in a Carload.” 


Something. 


MORAL: Better Quality 


We make OLD GOLDS better 
«= using the deart-leares of 
the tobecco pleot. Thet's 
why vou cea pick them 


blindfolded 
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and the 3 Goliaths 


J A MODERN PARABLE } 


Once Upon a Time Three Giants Ru:ed 
the Popular Priced Cigarette Field. 


But Along Came OLp Go tp. A Better 
Cigarette. A Smoother Cigarette. ‘“‘Not a 


And Your Preference for this New: 
day, Better Cigarette cerfainly*Sxarted 


Bigness can’t down 


¢ ? 
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canceled by the com- 
peting companies. 
Then followed a peri- 
od of waiting and in- 
terested speculation. 
Three of the largest 
newspaper advertisers 
in the country still 
remain silent; but 
Old Gold, the young- 
est brand and the 
one for which condi- 
tions are most criti- 
cal, after first break- 
ing the ice with de- 
fiant copy, has taken 
up its campaign again 
as if without inter- 
ruption, 

It is doubtful that 
competition within 
any other industry 
today could have 
brought forth the 
type of copy used by 
Old Gold prior to the 
resumption of its reg- 
ular advertising. In 
it was the reflection 


HE advertising battle 
among cigarette manufac- 
turers, which the so-called 
price war brought to an 
abrupt halt, is about to be resumed, 
but on a smaller scale, it is rumored 
in tobacco circles. The next few 
weeks, it is hinted, will bring forth 
new campaigns, but the character 
and scope of the advertising has 
not yet been divulged. Apparently 
the three larger companies are all 


of a bitter contest in 
which quarter is 
neither given nor expected. The 
advertisements made known that 
Old Gold considered the price war 
aimed directly at itself, a challenge 
to fight to a finish in the field which 
it but recently entered. The copy 
implied that Reynolds, Liggett & 
Myers and American Tobacco, the 
big three, jealous of Old Gold’s 
success, sought to clip its wings by 
forcing wholesale price reductions 
upon it. 
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Although many _ explanations 
have been advanced for the almost 
simultaneous price slashes by three 
larger companies, it is generally 
acknowledged that they could have 
little advantage save to cut into the 
advertising appropriations of com- 
petitors less able to bear decreased 
profits. That Lorillard has been 
under considerable expense in de- 
veloping Old Gold, lately, is well 
known. 

Since the reductions announced 
are too small to be passed on to the 
consumer, unless dealers are in- 
clined to reduce their own profits, 
an attempt to increase volume 
through lower prices is an unten- 
able explanation. That cigarette 
production was declining in April 
may have had some influence on 
the desire of the heaviest loser to 
cripple a smaller competitor. Small 
cigarettes produced in April totaled 
7,511,407,590, a decrease of nearly 
5 per cent, compared with 7,880,- 
403,407 in 1927. 

The recent advertising of Old 
Gold is unusual in modern adver- 
tising. Within the last decade at 
least, no other advertiser has indi- 
cated who its competitors are and 
then stated that its own brand is 
better. “Once upon a time,” the 
first advertisement read, “three 
lions were ‘sitting pretty’ in the 
popular-priced cigarette field. So 
big, so powerful, that they bossed 
the market . . . unchallenged. But 
along came a new cigarette... a 
better and a smoother cigarette 
. . . Old Gold . . . not a cough in 
a carload.” 

The second advertisement was 
similar in tone, using a modern 
parable of David and the three 
Goliaths as its carriage. A moral 
was drawn that bigness could not 
down better quality. 

For the last year cigarette ad- 
vertising has presented the most 
interesting battle in advertising his- 
tory. As it increased in volume— 
Lucky Strike being the leader with 
9,500 daily and weekly newspapers 
—it gained in intensity. Lucky 

(Continued on page 882) 


The Third Element In Selling 


By WILLIAM H. BURKE 


Remington-Rand, Inc., Los Angeles, California 


EVERAL months ago one of 
our Kardex salesmen went 
in to see a small manufac- 
turer whose line is sold to 

grocery wholesalers all over the 
country. After a discussion of the 
manufacturer’s sales problems it 
was apparent that he needed a com- 
plete Kardex installation to keep 
track of his sales by states, by cus- 
tomers, and by products, as well as 
to record each salesman’s calls, 
sales, and progress by months and 
years. 


To install a Kardex system 
meant a rather complete revamping 
of this manufacturer’s system of 
record-keeping. It meant some 
little extra work at’ first, and the 
use of greater care in dealing with 
his men. Naturally he looked upon 
the system as a bit revolutionary 
and asked for time to think it over. 

After the salesman had done 


everything humanly possible to 
close the order the manufacturer 
was still determined to think it 
over. Doubtless he wanted to talk 
with other members of his organ- 
ization. Although he didn’t tell 
our salesman so, he probably had 
in mind the matter of doing a little 
shopping for possible lower prices. 

Seeing the folly of pressing the 
prospect too hard, the salesman 
prepared to go. Just as he was about 
leaving the buyer’s office he placed 
a large portfolio on the prospect’s 
desk. “Here is some data on your 
problems I want to leave with you. 
I think you will enjoy studying this 
outline of our methods, and I’m 
sure it will answer every question 
about the system that occurs to you. 
Suppose you keep it a few days 
and study it at your leisure.” 

The prospect agreed to keep the 
portfolio. The leaving of that port- 
folio is a very important part of 
our plan of selling. We leave it 
to take care of what we call “the 
third element in selling.” This 
third element in selling is every- 
thing over which the salesman has 
no control. What it really amounts 
to can be illustrated best by going 
on with the story of the food prod- 


The portfolio was so big 
the prospect couldn't 
lose it 
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uct manufacturer mentioned in the 
beginning of this article. 

After our salesman departed the 
prospect probably tried to push the 
portfolio into the bottom drawer 
of his desk. But he found it too 
large to fit in a desk drawer. Then 
he probably tried to put it in a 
filing cabinet. Here again it was 
too large. Then he _ probably 
thought of throwing it away. But 
it was too expensive-looking to 
throw away. It seemed too formal 
and important a document to be 
disposed of in that manner, 

So he pushed it over to one cor- 
ner of his desk, and went about his 
ordinary routine of business. Here 
is where the ordinary sales litera- 
ture left by salesmen after the first 
call usually fails. It is pushed 
aside, thrown into a waste basket, 
filed, or put in a bottom drawer and 
forgotten. But our portfolio could 
be gotten rid of in no such easy 
manner. It is so big it must remain 
in full view all the time, or delib- 
erately be destroyed. It is too’ ex- 
pensive in appearance to be destroy- 
ed except in the most exceptional 
cases. 

A day or two later the manufac- 
turer heard the sales manager ask 
his secretary to try to find out from 
the correspondence if a certain 
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Campaigns to Be Launched in 
Industrial Markets 


By R. BIGELOW LOCKWOOD 


Y way of intro- 
ducing the fol- 
lowing imaginary 
campaign, 


launched by the Alert 

Fire Extinguisher Company, may 
we quote a few facts as given ina 
recent issue of a quarterly published 
by the National Fire Protection 
Association ? 

In the year 1877 the property 
loss by fire in the United States 
amounted to $68,265,800. Fifty 
years later, for the year 1926, this 
figure had grown to the startling 
total of $560,548,624. 

Speaking of this tremendous loss, 
in the 1927 transactions of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Curtis R. 
Wellborn, superintendent of label 
service, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Chicago, has this to say: 

“During the year that has just 
passed, the colossal stupidity of in- 
dividuals has left us with a 560- 
‘million-dollar ash heap, to say 
nothing of the loss of life. : 
It is a tragedy, the economics of 
whith should cause, and are caus- 
ing, the business world to take cog- 
nizance of the unwarranted loss of 
life and property. In my 
opinion its solution is predicated on 
one thing, and that is enlighten- 
ment. Without fear of contradic- 
tion, I believe that a substantial 
percentage—yes, even 90 per cent 
of all fires—could have been ex- 
tinguished by the intelligent appli- 
cation at the right time of any 
standard fire extinguisher; and, 
from my point of view, the matter 
of curbing this unwarranted waste 
resolves itself into two major di- 
visions, namely: 

“a. Creating the demand for 
first aid fire appliances. 

“b. Instructing purchasers in 
the procurement and use of the 
machines.” 

If you can see your shadow from 
an oil lamp while filling the tank of 
a gasoline stove, it tmdicates a 
gathering of old friends at your 
home. 

If you smell gasoline and look 
for it with a lighted match, it fore- 
tells that you are about to go ona 
long and unexpected journey. 


8. Selling Fire Extinguishers 


to Industry 


Quotations such as these, we 
take the liberty of assuming, ap- 
peared in neat panels that were in- 
corporated in the general consumer 
advertising of the Alert Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Company. To create in- 
terest in the advertising, and fire 
prevention in general, the company 
offered cash prizes for the most 
suitable paragraphs of _ similar 
character. 

It was the aim of the organiza- 


industrial market offered 

an attractive sales volume, 

if leadership could be se- 

cured. The personnel of 

the organization, however, 

had made but little effort to culti- 

vate the industrial market with a 
real sales and advertising plan. 

Direct consumer advertising had 

built a healthy business which 

stocked the shelves of dealers with 

Alert extinguishers. Sales efforts 

to industry had suffered by com- 

parison, and it was not until strong 

competition began to cut into gen- 

eral consumer business that the 

company gave serious attention to 

the possibility of developing the in- 


During 1927 America paid for a 560 million dollar ash-heap—plus 


a terrible loss of life 


tion to place an Alert extinguisher 
in every home and in every garage; 
a highly commendable goal, but not 
to be overplayed at the expense of 
the industrial market, where vol- 
ume sales might be expected to take 
the place of isolated unit selling. 
It would be unreasonable for us 
to suppose that the company was 
not appreciative of the fact that the 
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dustrial market in a broad way. 

Within the company there were 
two factions, One group expressed 
themselves in favor of viewing in- 
dustry in general as one big market, 
and employing a blanket form of 
general publicity appeal to reach it. 
They argued that “a fire was a fire 
and a factory was a factory.” To 
their way of thinking, the problem 
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In 1877 the fire loss in the United States amounted to $68,265,809—fifty years later the loss had grown to $560,548,624 


could be solved by simply spread- 
ing the name of the Alert extin- 
guisher, picturing it as large as pos- 
sible in the copy and coupling gen- 
eral statements regarding the need 
for the apparatus and its ability to 
put out fires. 

Naturally, this appeared to be 
the easiest way. It required the 
least amount of time and study, 
simplified the copy writing problem 
and called for a scatteration policy 
in regard to advertising mediums. 

On the other hand, there existed 
a group which thought more deep- 
ly and which recognized that each 
particular industry had its own spe- 
cific problems to combat and its 
own class of fire hazards. This 
group advised the careful study of 
various industries to determine 
their relative importance as pros- 
pects, their buying power and the 
principal causes of fire. 

With this data assembled, it was 
felt that the more unimportant in- 
dustries could be weeded out and 
intensive effort placed on cultivat- 


ing those which promised the great- 
est volume of sales. Moreover, by 
a thorough study of fire causes, the 
advertising copy could talk to each 
industry in its own language and 
point out specific reasons why it 
was essential to have Alert extin- 
guishers on guard at certain danger 
points. 

This group argued that such in- 
dustrial studies would enable the 
company to approach specific in- 
dustries with an offer of real serv- 
ice in analyzing their fire protection 
needs and recommending what ac- 
tion to take. As a result, instead 
of selling Alert extinguishers blind- 
ly and leaving the placement of 
them entirely in the hands of pros- 
pects, the company could step for- 
ward with the offer to study fire 
protection requirements and render 
an intelligent proposal, based on a 
clear understanding of conditions. 

This second group won the argu- 
ment, and the company executives 
readily united on a program of in- 
dustrial studies. As a start, the 


electric light and power industry 
was selected for survey. Let us see 
the result of this investigation, 
realizing that the general methods 
pursued were those followed when 
other industries came to be studied. 

As to the size of this industry, 
it was found that 4,400 operating 
properties supply electricity to 21,- 
700,000 customers in the United 
States. For this service they receive 
a gross revenue of $1,783,000,000. 
Operating and holding company 
capitalization aggregates $9,500,- 
000,000. 

The utility budget for new con- 
struction work for 1928 is $900,- 
363,000, the largest expenditure for 
new facilities indicated in the his- 
tory of the industry. 

In the building of all new plants 
and sub-stations, and in the build- 
ing of all the additions and exten- 
sions to old plants and sub-stations 
in the central station field, as well 
as offices, the question of fire 
hazard naturally arises. This ques- 
tion, of course, is one of utmost 
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importance to engineers and execu- 
tives in charge of power plant con- 
struction and operation. 

Because of the absolute necessity 
for the maintenance of 24-hour 
service, and because of the fact 
that most of these companies have 
at no time much plant capacity to 
spare, they are particularly desir- 
ous of making provisions for prop- 
er and adequate equipment to 
handle those things that might 
naturally be considered hazardous 
to continued and _ uninterrupted 
service. And among these things is 


fire. 


One Big Class of Prospects 

As the units in modern power 
plants become larger, the necessity 
for protecting them and all auxili- 
ary equipment from damage com- 
mands increasing attention. In 
every section of the country there 
are increases in budgets, which 
point to a large program of ex- 
pansion. 

During 1927 the sum of $362,- 
316,501 was spent on distribution, 
and in 1928 this sum will aggregate 
$424,042,695, an increase of 17 per 
cent. In 1927 the sum of $163,- 
153,380 was spent for transmission, 
and for 1928 the budget is $203,- 
396,121, an increase of nearly 25 
per cent. In 1927 the sum of $234,- 
‘883,000 was spent for generating 
stations, and the 1928 budget 
amounts to $272,924,000, a 16 per 
cent increase. 

Figures like these indicated to 
the Alert Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany that the healthy state of the 
industry indicated an auspicious 
time to start their campaign to the 
electric light and power field. 

From investigations made by the 
Accident Prevention Committee of 
the N. E. L. A., and from data se- 
cured from many electric light and 
power companies, it was found that 
the types and characteristics of fire 
extinguishing equipment used in 
generating stations and_ sub- 
stations varied. Adequate fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment in many 
cases had not been provided, and 
in other cases the systems in use 
were poor. On the other hand, 
some companies had made exhaus- 
tive studies and investigations of 
certain devices and fluids for fight- 
ing fire. A small quantity of proper 
extinguishing fluid, used intelli- 
gently at the start of a fire, may be 
more effective than the work of an 
entire fire department. five minutes 
later. 

In order to determine the causes 
of fires, and classify them proper- 
ly, the company made a very com- 
plete study. The result was the 


establishment of three classes of 
fires, arranged as follows: 

_ Class “A” Fires. Incipient fires 
in ordinary combustible materials 
where the quenching and cooling 
effect of water or solution contain- 
ing a large percentage of water is 
of first importance. These cover 
ordinary fire hazards such as wood, 
rubbish, waste, crated supplies and 
similar materials, 

Class ‘‘B” Fires. Incipient fires 
in small quantities of inflammable 
liquids where a blanketing effect is 
essential. These cover power 
transformers, oil switches, gasoline, 
greases and auxiliary apparatus 
containing oil. 

Class “C”’ Fires. Incipient fires 
of electrical equipment where the 
use of a non-conducting extinguish- 
ing liquid is of first importance. 
These cover short circuits on bus 
bars, cables, in machines, switch- 
board panels, wiring, etc. 


Down to Brass Tacks 


From an analysis of reports of 
280 fires in electric generating sta- 
tions and substations it was tound 
that in spite of extensive develop- 
ment in designs of oil transform- 
ers, oil switches, generators and 
arrangement of busbars and con- 
ductors, such equipment is still the 
primary cause of fires in stations, 
and careful consideration must be 
given to the extinguishing char- 
acter of fluids used on such fires. 
A detailed analysis of the 280 fires 
follows: 

COMMON CAUSES 
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At this point in its investigation, 
the company conducted a series of 
exhaustive experiments for the 
purpose of determining the best 
types of extinguishing agents for 
fighting the different classes of fires 
common to electric light and power 
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stations. We need not become in- 
volved with them in technical mat- 
ters, nor follow their experiments 
with foam, soda acids, carbon 
tetra-chloride, etc. We are, how- 
ever, interested in the results, for 
out of these studies and tests came 
specific recommendations, not only 
for types of agents used, but for 
the number and placement of ex- 
tinguishers necessary to assure ade- 
quate protection. These conclu- 
sions were as follows: 


A Market Analysis 


Extinguishing Liquids for Class 
“A” Fires: Two 1-quart or two 
1'%4-quart types labeled carbon 
tetra-chloride extinguishers should 
be placed for every 2,500 square 
feet of floor area. This conforms 
to insurance requirements for this 
type of extinguisher and, through 
such protection, incipient fires 
should be easily extinguished. As 
such extinguishers are not as effec- 
tive on fires where the cooling and 
quenching effect of water is of first 
importance, it was recommended 
that a few standard labeled 2%4- 
gallon soda acid extinguishers 
should be placed throughout the 
plant. 

Extinguishing Liquids for Class 
“B” Fires: Tests having conclu- 
sively shown that of the various 
extinguishing fluids available foam 
containing carbon dioxide gas 
bubbles is superior to any other 
agents for use on oil fires, it having 
first been determined that the con- 
tainers of such oils are electrically 
dead, it was recommended that 
such extinguishers be provided 
where such potential oil fires exist 
in the proportion of one 2%4-gallon 


labeled extinguisher for every: 


2,500 square feet of floor area. 
Inasmuch as the seriousness of 
some oil fires requires considerable 
liquid to extinguish the fire, 
wheeled foam type extinguishers 
having a capacity of 40 gallons 
should be used and located in close 
proximity to oil transformer or the 
oil switch fire hazards where they 
can be quickly wheeled to the scene 
of action in time of need. 
Extinguishing Liquids for Class 
“C” Fires: The placing of two 1- 
quart or one 1%4-quart extinguish- 
ers labeled tetra-chloride for every 
2,500 square feet of floor area is 
here recommended. Care should 
be taken, however, not to place 
them back of switchboards or too 
close to potential electrical fires 
where they cannot be easily reached 
because of the fire itself. It is also 
good practice to add throughout 
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European Advertising, Still 


in “Sunny Jim” Stages 


The difference between advertising methods in this 
country and continental Europe was vividly set 
out to a representative of Sales Management and 
Advertisers’ Weekly, for the purpose of the article 
published. herewith, by a New York advertising 
agency executive, recently returned from a foreign 
tour made in connection with an extensive advertis- 
ing, campaign in behalf of well-known American 
products. For obvious reasons the source of the in- 
formation cannot be supplied, but it will be obvious 
to any reader that only a close observer thoroughly 
versed in the subject could discuss it with authority. 


HERE is no common mar- 

keting rule applicable to 

Europe. The twenty-odd 

nations composing the con- 
tinent can trace their origin to the 
very beginning of civilization, The 
Slav, the Latin and the Nordic are 
racially different and have reached 
their present civilization and cus- 
toms as the result of different en- 
vironments and climates. From the 
standpoint of history, climate and 
race, Germany is no more like Italy 
than New England is like Brazil. 
In considering export selling, there- 
fore, European nations present in 
many ways fundamentally different 
problems, 

Germany, a leading industrial 
nation with more than seven times 
the population of Austria and un- 
told times more national wealth, 
does not necessarily, offer as good a 
market for a manufactured product 
as the latter, even though these na- 
‘tions .for some time have. been 
grouped together because of their 
similarity in race and government. 
Nevertheless human beings are the 
‘ame the whole world over in spite 
of the fact that their different en- 
vironment and racial beginning 
have resulted in such widely di- 
‘ergent modes of thought, customs, 
‘ivilization and creeds. 


Dr. John Braodus Watson, the 


Behavoristic psychologist, has defi- 
nitely shown that there are but 
three basic instincts and that the 
human animal responds alike to the 
same impulses. Using the infant 
as a laboratory subject, Dr. Wat- 
son has reasoned that the human 
being in any stage of civilization 
can be taught to operate devices. 

Applying this psychological 
thought to export selling, take the 
case of the motor car in Egypt, 
China or the Sahara Desert. The 
traveler may find as his chauffeur 
a native who can operate as highly 
a complicated machine as a motor 
car, and yet who would be non- 
plused by the workings of a sew- 
ing machine. This same traveler, 
if he were running along the maca- 
damized motor roads on the banks 
of the Nile, could see his native 
Egyptian chauffeur stop the car 
and refill his radiator tank from a 
tributary moat which got its water 
by a crude method in use when the 
Pharaohs ruled. This same native 
has learned to operate this automo- 
bile only because the automobile 
was shown to be useful to him in 
bettering his whole mode of living. 
An American manufacturer of 
sewing machines, through export 
advertising and selling, could train 
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the same native to operate his sew- 
ing machine if he could prove its 
advantages. 

The exporter who would be suc- 
cessful must determine if thére is a 
need for his product and if the 
peoples can be educated to this 
need. This education may result 
from the mental processes of mere 
curiosity or from the more basic 
decisions of reasoning. Many peo- 
ples today, who, not so long ago, 
never even shaved, are using the 
safety razor quite widely. They 
perhaps bought it out of curiosity, 
liked the results and eventually be- 
came sold on the advantages of a 
smooth face, which of course de- 
manded the use of a safety razor. 
Some manufacturers are making a 
wide sale of ‘gaudy colored wom- 
en’s garters. In China the sophisti- 
cated coolie is wearing them on his 
arms for decorative purposes, not 
to hold up his sleeves, for his shirt 
usually has no sleeves. 


Influence of Movies 


Transportation, as one of the 
more basic necessities of mankind, 
has witnessed the greatest develop- 
ment in this change. The automo- 
bile and the bicycle are supplanting 
the ox-drawn cart in India. On 
the Sahara desert the camel cara- 
van is now competing with a motor- 
car transportaticn service. The 
continental peasant on his way to 
the filling station may be seen 
grinding his four-wheel brakes and 
pulling over to the side of the road 
to perform his devotions at the 
wayside shrine. Russian peasants 
have given up their century-old cos- 
tumes to don the Soviet jacket. 

Moving pictures, the newspapers 
and the radio are largely respon- 
sible for this change. The proposed 
sale of television sending and re- 
ceiving set parts will further help 
the growing uniformity. Through 
these leveling media the peasant of 
Montenegro has for the first time 
been able actually to see and hear 
and read how his hated rival across 
the mountains in Albania is living. 


The phenomenal growth of 
America in the last decade has 
made us the cynosure of all eyes. 
American news and feature picture 
agencies have found the Continen- 
tal magazines and newspapers a 
wonderful source of business. Only 
last week the executive of one of 
America’s largest film companies 
signed a contract with a _ well- 
known impressionistic writer to 
prepare a scenario, depicting life in 
this country with no other plot than 
the living, throbbing activities of 
our civilization. This picture, when 
completed, is intended solely for 
foreign sale and will be successful 
on the Continent if this company’s 
sales judgment, based on several 
years’ experience, has not sudden- 
ly erred. 

Products standard to American 
living conditions are being accepted 
rapidly in foreign countries. While 
the “heathen Chinee” of South 
China has no use for oil-burning- 
heat equipment, or fur-lined gloves, 
he can be seen discarding his native 
clothes of short trousers and tunic 
for the Palm Beach suit, which, by 
the way, is very little worn at Palm 
Beach. 

In brief, the American manufac- 
turer who would become an export 
seller and advertiser should con- 
sider all people his prospects where 

_ living conditions and climatic con- 
ditions are not insurmountable. If 
his product can be used to advant- 
age and the price is adaptable to 
the living conditions of the people, 
the product can be sold profitably 
anywhere. 


No National Media 


ETTING down to specific 

cases and methods necessary 
to sell Continental markets, the ex- 
porter will find Continental Euro- 
pean markets both centralized and 
decentralized. When the export 
seller is through with Budapest he 
has exhausted the possibilities of 
Hungary. In Spain six or seven 
cities comprise the market. Ger- 
many, while it has a central repub- 
lican government, is made up of 
more than twenty states with an 
equal number of different customs. 
In such a varied group it is difficult 
for the American seller to find a 
common denominator such as is 
possible in this country. 

In the actual practice of adver- 
tising to support export sales ef- 
forts, Continental Europe has in 
each country the counter part of 
successive stages of the develop- 
ment of American advertising tech- 
nique. At the present moment Ger- 
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many is in the “Sunny Jim” era. 
The Near East is closer to the busi- 
ness card stage of advertising. 

In Continental Europe export ad- 
vertising the types of media are the 
same as those in use in America, 
but their relative importance is dif- 
ferent. For one thing, magazines 
are by no means as highly devel- 
oped as here. There is no national 
medium comparable to the Satur- 
day Evening Post. When a maga- 
zine in Continental Europe does 
reach national circulation its con- 
tents are more of the trashy 
variety with the confession element 
predominating. The American ad- 
vertiser must rely mainly on news- 
papers and plenty of them for a 
conquest of the Continental market. 


Agencies Are Brokers 

DVERTISING agency prac- 

tice in Europe has not de- 
veloped as far as in this country. 
Coordinating advertising with sell- 
ing is practically unheard of. In no 
sense does the foreign agency ever 
work out a merchandising plan for 
a client. Nor, if dealer helps are 
prepared, does the foreign agency 
attempt to coordinate them with the 
space advertising campaign or with 
the work of the salesmen. 


Because of the wide variance of 
agency standards of service with 
the majority of Continental agen- 
cies which serve largely as space 
brokers, the Continental advertiser 
usually prepares his own copy, lay- 
out and final advertisements in 
plate form. Just as in this country 
when agencies were primarily space 


. brokers, the costs of agency service 


in the Continent vary widely. When 
the Continental advertiser does em- 
ploy the services of an agency, 
which is not always the case since 
many publications allow the adver- 
tiser the agency commission when 
business is placed direct, he fre- 
quently shops around among the 
agencies for the lowest bidder on 
each publication. Since in some 
countries the agency has pur- 
chased a monopoly on the entire 
advertising space in a publication 
and in others large publishers fos- 
ter their own agencies, the Conti- 
nental advertiser is able to secure 
better rates from certain favored 
agencies on certain publications. 
Due to this condition, it sometimes 
happens that one large advertising 
account may be placed by several 
agencies. 

A natural outcome of this condi- 
tion is that the advertiser can hard- 
ly be expected to let his agency in 
on the more important of his busi- 
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ness secrets, since an agency, lik« 
Ala of Germany, will handle thou- 
sands of accounts varying fron; 
classified advertising to an interna 
tional campaign, and inevitably jj: 
these accounts many of its client: 
will be competitors. 

There is no uniform agency com 
mission rate on the Continent. |; 
may vary from 5 to 25 per cent. 
But the cost to the advertiser may 
cover an even wider range, de- 
pending upon his arrangement with 
his agent who is not bound by any 
standard charge. . 

The newspaper and magazine 
circulation situation is difficult 
from the standpoint of the adver- 
tiser. Such a controlling organiza- 
tion as the A. B. C. does not exist. 
Due to the wide variance of adver- 
tising standards, very few publish- 
ers let anyone know their circulation 
figures, fearing that these may be 
used against them if the agency 
makes a better arrangement with 
another publication. In fact, in 
Germany, for instance, it is prac- 
tically impossible for the publisher 
himself to know his own circula- 
tion figures since he distributes 
through many news agencies which, 
because of the competitive situa- 
tion, will not divulge their retail 
customers. Added to that factor, 
there is no return copy arrange- 
ment in Germany. In determining 
the circulation of a_ publication, 
therefore, the accepted practice is 
to take the publisher’s boasted 
figures and those conceded by his 
competitors and split the differ- 
ence. 


Cut Rates Prevail 


NOTHER condition that adds 
to the confusion of space- 
buying is the “rabat” which is an 
increasing discount to the buyer de- 
termined by the number of pages 
or lines used. This is similar to the 
practice of American publications 
of allowing cheaper rates as the ad- 
vertiser uses more and more space 
per year. 

The technique of newspaper ad- 
vertising on the Continent is not as 
advanced as over here. News print 
is by no means standardized for an 
individual publication, and the ink 
is not evenly distributed over the 
pages of the sheet. Consequently 
it is dangerous to use even the 
coarsest screen halftone. Another 
element that would disturb the 
American typographer’s eye is the 
excess of heavy black in the Con- 
tinental newspaper. The majority 
of Continental advertisements are 
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NO OTHERS JUST LIKE THEM IS RICHNESS OR FLAVOR! — THIMBLE SIZE, THE 
WORLD'S FAMOUS SMALLEST OYSTERS! —- FROM THE ICE COLD WATERS OF PUGET SOUND 


The Olympia Oyster Growers Association discovered that the same tactics which profitably increase sales for hardware 
and grocery products, or electric appliances, could be applied to the selling of sea-food. A package, a brand name, 
and newspaper advertising have established Olympia oysters as a leading winter season food in the Northwest. 


Sales Drive Oversells Crop 
of West Coast Oysters 


By CYRIL M. LITTLEJOHN 


NORTHWEST Indian 

stood upon the street 

corner of a Washington 

town, his hand-woven 
basket laden with the flat, grey- 
shelled oysters from the bay near 
by, offering them for whatever 
coins they could extract from the 
white men. As yet all the pale- 
faces beginning to settle about the 
oyster bays of Western Washing- 
ton knew not the value of the In- 
dian’s wares, which he found dif- 
ficult to barter readily for wam- 


pum. Only a few of the wan faces 
which had already begun to change 
everything in his own Northwest 
with swift, aggressive strokes, 
would buy the succulent bivalves 
which he had industriously dug 
from the beds where they grew 
within the waters of Puget Sound. 
- Old settlers near Olympia, the 
home of Olympia oysters, remem- 
ber well a typical Redskin and his 
basket of oysters on the street cor- 
ner. But soon the palefaces ac- 
quired the land in which the oysters 
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grew, in the soft beds of the shel- 
tered waters of the bays, such as 
“mud bay” and “oyster bay.” 

As civilization developed and the 
settlers’ activities increased, they 
began to trade the large tracts of 
oyster land for whatever seemed 
most desirable from a personal or 
economic viewpoint. At that time 
a horse and wagon on the spot was 
worth a large strip of the land 
which harbors the growing oysters, 
now finding markets along the Pa- 
cific Coast. Like Manhattan Island, 
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Advertised and well-planned sales drives have multiplied the value of the 
Pacific Coast oyster beds 


sold for beads and gaudy trinkets, 
a few short years ago tracts of 
valuable oyster beds went for teams 
of horses. 

Oldtimers at Olympia recall the 
awakening of the desire for the 
oysters and credit old Captain 
Doane, proprietor of Doane’s Oys- 
ter House at Olympia, with con- 
tributing much to the creation of 
a public taste for the savory shell- 
fish by his appetizing treatment of 
the delicacy. He became famous 
for his “Olympia Oyster Pan 
Roast.” Under this title the Olym- 
pian oysters began to have a new 
significance, a concrete meaning, a 
definite place in affairs gastronomi- 
cal of the section. 

There is thus attributed to ‘the 
oyster house the creation of the 
first genuine vogue for these oys- 
ters. The demand became _ so 
strong that Captain Doane began to 
deal in oysters, to buy and ship 
them at low rates, sending the oys- 
ters to other localities, as new 
markets were found, and the busi- 
ness flourished. . 

With the opening of these new 
markets the beds increased in value. 
Effort and energy, study and re- 
search were then diligently em- 
ployed in the work of propagation 
and reseeding the ground. The 


growers soon came to the conclu- 
sion that an association would fur- 
ther the mutual interests of all, al- 
low for the exchange of propaga- 
tion, information and experience, 
and result in more profitable mar- 
keting of their products. Thus the 
Olympia Oyster Growers’ Associa- 
tion was formed, of which E. N. 
Steele, oyster grower and oyster 
restaurant proprietor, is secretary. 

The cooperative association 
taught the growers that it was to 
their best interests in making the 
name “Olympia” famous to ship 
only the best oysters. By carefully 
discriminating at the beds and se- 
lecting the choicest specimens, the 
growers believed that the oysters 
now definitely known as Olympias 
would find greater favor in the 
markets. 

The principal markets have been 
found to be such large cities of the 
coast as Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Oakland and Los 
Angeles, with other markets extend- 
ing as far as the Rockies. Adver- 
tising campaigns have assisted in 
the development of these markets, 
for a consistent campaign has been 
carried on in the proper season 
since 1922. 

More intensive cooperation has 
been carried out by the growers at 
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Olympia than in other markets. 
They have secured in their home 
town the support of many restaur- 
ants and hotels which feature: the 
Olympia oyster in many styles, and 
are working towards a goal of hav- 
ing the entire city reflect an oyster 
consciousness at all eating places. 
The city itself has become known 
not only as the capital of Wash- 
ington, but the home of the Olym- 
pia oyster. 

James C. Johnson, mayor of 
Olympia, has himself assisted in 
making the city better known for 
its oyster prowess. Through his 
proclamation last Fall there was 
ushered in, with great ceremony, the 
oyster season. This original proc- 
lamation, in its literary style, was 
the subject of considerable editoria! 
comment and quotation. 

Among the modern marketing 
methods provided for the descend- 
ants of the oysters, once disposed 
of on street corners by the Red- 
skins, are the packaging processes. 
Oysters are put up in sanitary 
packs, and may be seen at dealers 
in attractive glass bottles. The 
dealers also flaunt purple pennants 
with gold letters over their stands 
in market places to show that they 
carry Olympias. Housewives now 
come to them to buy. rather than 
call the Indian trom his reverie on 
the street corner, probably from a 
dumfounded awe at the swiftly 
changing aspect of things all about 
him. 


Featuring Dealers 


A dealers’ day was a recent well- 
advertised feature of the advertis- 
ing campaign, in which in Seattle 
alone three hundred dealers par- 
ticipated, and new consumers were 
found. In preparation for this 
event, the growers sent flying crews 
to operate independently of whole- 
salers, or their auxiliary, to contact 
dealers and secure written pledges 
of cooperation from them. 

Their cooperation in using the 


telephone that Fall and calling their 


customers’ attention to the oysters 
resulted in new accounts totaling 
more than 12 per cent of those pre- 
viously opened with dealers, and a 
balance was found between distri- 
bution and demand. 

A notable phase of the dealer-day 
campaign was in the handling of 
the sales management of the oysters 
by a Seattle advertising agency. 
The advertising agency acted in the 
capacity of sales manager, engaging 
the flying squadron. of salesmen 
who contacted the dealers with lit- 
erature and advice, and extended 

(Continued on page 896) 
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Dealers Voice Demand for New 


Type of Sales Helps 


EVENTY-SIX different il- 

lustrations were included in 

a single full-page advertise- 

ment prepared by an Oak 
Park hardware merchant recently. 
The independent grocer across the 
street from him listed sixty-nine 
separate grocery items in his adver- 
tisement of the same day. A few 
doors down the street is a druggist 
who had posted on his show window, 
the day he was visited by the staff 
investigator of this magazine, a 
sticker featuring a dozen items of 
special sale goods. 


By DONALD E. WEST 


These three incidents are almost 
enough to illustrate the change that 
has come over retail advertising pro- 
cedure with the growing influence 
of chain store merchandising. Ten 
or fifteen years ago, before the chains 
began inserting full and half-page 
advertisements in the papers liberally 
illustrated, price-marked and widely 
varied, a typical retail advertisement 
included vague good-will copy to a 
large extent. If they featured any 
particular articles at all, there were 
not more than five or six of them 
in a single advertisement, and in 
place of several small cuts they used 
one or two large ones. 

The preparation of the chain store 
and department store type of ad- 
vertising copy has become almost 

an art in itself. Now 
independent retailers are 
beginning to achieve that 
art in an increasingly 
important way. They 
too illustrate the articles 
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A staff writer checks up 
the type of dealer helps 
being, used by the inde- 
pendents in attempting 
to keep pace with the ad- 
vertisin?, of chain stores. 


they are selling as specials on a 
certain day, they use plenty of 
small cuts, they include the prices 
and they get as much actual selling 
appeal as can be crammed into a 
single advertisement without detract- 
ing from its appearance. 

This tendency carries a signifi- 
cant meaning to the manufacturer. 
Where he was once expected to fur- 
nish large, artistic cuts to dominate 
an advertisement, the best he can 
expect in these modern times is to 
have his product mentioned, along 
with thirty or forty 
others, and_ illus- 
trated with a 
single-column cut 
which adapts itself 
to use with thirty 
or forty other cuts 
in a single layout. 
Where he formerly 
furnished complete 
mats of both illus- 
tration and copy, 
now small electros 
usually suffice, par- 
ticularly in grocery, 


From his study of the 
chain stores methods 
o} handling windou 
displays the modern 
dealer now demands 
complete window dis- 
plays which have a 
real sales idea in 
them, and which can 
be depended upon to 
bring new customers 
into his stores. 


drug, hardware and electrical ap- 
pliance copy. 

There are still exclusive dealers 
for some of the larger items who 
devote complete advertisements to 
the products of one manufacturer, 
but they are the exceptions rather 
than the rule. 

This older type of advertising is 
still in evidence in country news- 
papers. For example, take this ad- 
vertisement from a small town paper 
in Iowa. This takes a space two 
columns wide by six inches deep. 

For Your Groceries and Meats 


See Us 


* * * 


Quality and Service 
* * Ok 


Boardman’s Market 
“We Serve You” 
Phone 136 

Another grocer devotes a space 
two columns wide by eight inches 
deep in the same paper to an edito- 
rial style of advertising on giving 
the children something to eat after 
they have been out playing; he de- 
scribes the advantages of food for 
building their bodies. At the bottom 
one article is listed with a price mark. 
Then there are the names of two 
brands of smoked salt, one brand of 
cookie and an item saying that 
some canned fruit can be purchased 
in gallon tins at the right price and 
- that the cans are full of fruit instead 
of water. 

In Evanston one of the outstand- 
ing department stores had an adver- 
tisement in the local newspaper that 
included twenty-three items. Only 
five illustrations were used but the 
items advertised were in most cases 
style goods and the illustrations could 
be applied to all of them. Each item 
was set off in a space of its own and 
had its own copy to speak for it. 


Chain Store Influence 


On another page of the same 
paper this store had an advertisement 
for its house furnishings department. 
In this there were eighteen items 
listed. The space was smaller but 
each article advertised had a small 
illustration. 

This is another point that has been 
brought out in the study of the use 
of manufacturers’ advertising helps 
by retailers that has just been started 
by Sales Management. With the ad- 
vent of the chain store and the keen 
competitive influence that all retailers 
felt at the start, most independent 
merchants have seen the need for 
changing their sales and merchan- 
dising policies. 

In the last issue of Sales Manage- 
ment we pointed out what manu- 
facturers are furnishing retailers in 
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the way of dealer helps and what the 
retailer is using. ,The retailers are 
realizing and have realized the need 
for changing their plans if they are 
to compete successfully with the 
chains. When the chain stores 
brought their merchandise out from 
behind the counter and made some 
attractive displays on their counters 
and floors, independent retailers be- 
gan to adopt these methods also. 
When the chain stores showed they 
did not believe in having any number 
of signs and miscellaneous junk 
hanging about the store, the inde- 
pendent merchant thought this was 
a good idea too, and proceeded to 
adopt it. 

But the manufacturers seem to be 
slower in grasping this need for 
change. Most of them are still go- 
ing along in the older way and giv- 
ing little cooperation to dealers in 
this later development in marketing. 
The same types of material are being 
presented to the retailer for use in 
his store as part of the advertising 
plan of the manufacturer.- But the 
manufacturer evidently hasn’t gone 
into the problem to any great extent 
because the retailer is not using as 
much of this material as the manu- 
facturer would like to think. 


Complete Cuts Wanted 


Retailers be they chain store 
managers, department store proprie- 
tors or independents, want the help 
of the manufacturer but they want 
it in a way that will be most beneficial 
to them. This point the manufac- 
turer must understand. They must 
know the retailers’ problems; they 
should know what he needs and what 


he is doing to keep his business go-, 


ing. It is upon the success of the 
retailer that the manufacturer must 
depend for his own salvation and 
it would be well for the manufac- 
turer to get more intimately ac- 
quainted with the retailer. 

What is true for the stores in- 
cluded in this suburban survey 
should show the attitude of retailers 
as a whole both in this city and 
throughout the country. Of the 
forty-three dealers who answered the 
questions as to which type of news- 
paper cuts they preferred, two re- 
plied they would rather have the 
complete advertisement or the com- 
plete cut. Five replied they had no 
preference and three said they did 
not receive any of this type of 
material from manufacturers. 
Thirty-three dealers or 76.7 per cent 
claimed they would much rather have 
pictures that they could work into 
their own advertising pieces. 

The retailer is not interested in 
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inserting an advertisement in his 
local newspaper if it advertises only 
one product of one manufacturer. 
For that same space he would rather 
advertise a number of articles and 
get his store across to the public. 
If the manufacturer of that one 
item wants to put the same adver- 
tisement in with the dealer’s name 
on it but at the manufacturer’s ex- 
pense, naturally enough, it is all 
right with the retailer, but he doesn’t 
want to pay for it out of his own 
pocket. 

This is especially true of manu- 
facturers of small items in the gro- 
cery, drug, hardware, automotive 
accessory and jewelry fields. A drug 
dealer cannot afford to run a one- 
column four-inch advertisement in 
his newspaper for cold cream, 
powder, toothpaste, or any other 
product when he has ten or twelve 
additional brands of that same item 
on his shelves that are just about 
as good and for which he gets just as 
much profit. Nor will a hardware 
merchant use an electro furnished by 
a clock manufacturer to advertise 
his own particular brand of clock 
when there are four or five other 
kinds of alarm clocks stuck on his 
shelf. 

What they will use, though, is a 
small cut of the product an inch 
square or so, that will fit into their 
own newspaper or direct mail ad- 
vertising. By using these they can 
work a number of items into the 
same space and get more results 
from the advertising. The retailer 
feels that a line drawing of the 
manufacturer’s product with a line 
of copy under it, and the price, 
should be enough for any manu- 
facturer in his advertising plan. 


What Dealers Want 


There are exceptions to this rule. 
When a retailer handles only one 
brand of a product—and this is 
usually a large item—he will use the 
complete advertisements and electros 
that the manufacturer might furnish 
him. Take for example the country 
merchant who has the agency for 
John Deere plows. Or the suburban 
merchant who has the agency for 
Goodyear tires, Alaska refrigerators, 
or any other product of this nature— 
all of them welcome this type of 
advertising. 

But for the smaller items that are 
found in the dealer’s store it is 


better to see that he has only a small 
cut or illustration that he can use 
in his own advertising. At the same 
time it is well to have him fully 
understand the product so that he 
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The Real Leaders 


By Raymond Bill 


ISTORY is full of wars—of days and nights 
when men tore men literally to pieces on the 
battlefields—while back at home the hearts of 
countless others were being torn apart in just as 
terrible, even though in not so literal a manner. 
At such times great military and naval leaders 
mean everything to the lives and welfare of the 
millions who are dependent upon the strategical 
genius of one, or, at the most, a handful of minds. 
During past decades there have also been 
periods which stand out as “the big hour” of 
great statesmen, and of great financiers. Also 
there have been periods when millions of people 
had much at stake upon the genius of engineers, 
inventors, production experts, and leaders of 
labor. : 

Today we find ourselves in a period when the 
real leaders of the world are the great sales 
executives of business, and it truly appears that 
for some years to come the lives and welfare of 
the population of the globe will depend more 
upon the sales vision of company executives than 
upon any other single type of leadership. 

Certainly there has never been a time in his- 
tory when great war leaders were less heroized 
and idolized by the civilized people of the world. 
In many quarters, and with many millions of 
people, war leaders are actually de trop because 
the public mind today is definitely prejudiced 
against war as an institution, and therefore 
against all those who, in one way or another, 
promote its cause. 

The outstanding figures of the banking and 
financial world are highly important to the eco- 
nomic set-up of the present decade. In the last 
analysis, however, bankers, with all their unpre- 
cedented resources, are futile if somewhere out 
in the commercial field they can not find men 
who have the sales vision to utilize capital on a 
profitable basis. In these days money in un- 
limited quantities is readily available at a rela- 
tively cheap rate for reasonably sound projects, 
and in fact for many that do not even approach 
soundness. Despite the common conception 
that bankers rule the business world, they are 
not ‘the men of the hour’ today. They are 
decidedly dependent upon the merchandising 
genius of company executives. 

Inventors? Engineers? Production experts? 
Leaders of labor? Are they all necessary? Yes, 
because they contribute in an extremely impor- 
tant manner to the successful realization of the 
great sales executives. Left alone to function on 
a self-existing basis, they are just as helpless 
as the providers of capital. All of them are 
dependent upon merchandising brains to organ- 
ize and sell their respective contributions to the 
people of the world. 


The position of leadership which is now occupied 
by sales executives is probably without parallel in 
all history. 

Consider just a few things that have happened 
within recent years, and what might have hap- 
pened if sales vision had not come to the front 
in what may fairly be called “the hour of need.” 

The Ford Motor Company employs approxi- 
mately 100,000 people—a veritable city popu- 
lation. Back of these are the thousands and 
thousands of people who are active in mines, in 
railroads, in ships, in supply factories; and after 
the product leaves the plant there are countless 
other thousands involved in transportation, 
assembly plants, dealer organizations, and ga- 
rage services. 

Probably in all close to a half a million people 
directly or indirectly are dependent for their own 
welfare upon the Ford Company doing a suc- 
cessful business. Suppose Mr. Ford and his 
associates had permanently stuck by their guns 
with respect to the famous Model T. What 
would have happened to these hundreds of thou- 
sands of people? Fortunately, even if greatly 
delayed, sales vision came to the rescue and 
caused the Ford company again to become a 
beehive of activity with a new model far better 
designed from a sales standpoint to satisfy cur- 
rent public demand. There was nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with the Model T cars; but they 
had definitely fallen short of what could be suc- 
cessfully sold in sufficient volume to carry on 
the great Ford industry. 

This is but one of the many that could be cited 
from the business world at large. 

Many people might claim that such revolu- 
tionary policies are not so much the product of 
sales vision as they are of inventive and engi- 
neering genius. In the minds of the majority, 
however, there is no question but that sales 
vision is an absolute prerequisite to the utiliza- 
tion of these other abilities. 

No wonder then that with sales executives 
occupying the réle of world leaders there should 
be a great magazine exclusively devoted to the 
cause of helping to develop sales vision, and to 
serve the sales executives in an authoritative 
manner with facts and information which will 
help them successfully to fulfill the great respon- 
sibility which rests upon theirs, the shoulders of 
the real leaders of the world. No wonder that 
the publishers of Sates MANAGEMENT AND 
ADVERTISERS WEEKLY should feel justifiable 
pride and unbounded inspiration in producing 
a magazine which has the opportunity to render 
a greater economic service to business and to the 
population of the world than has any other 
magazine. 
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Why I Stopped Hiring, Men 


on Straight Commission 


By 


"M CURED. 

For twenty years I have 
dilly-dallied back and forth 
between paying salary plus 

commission versus straight com- 
mission. 

Not long ago one of our sales- 
men walked into my office. He had 
a worried, dejected look on his 
face. I offered him a seat and 
inquired what was on his mind. 

“Plenty,” was his reply. “Before 
I started to work here I never 
owed a dollar in my life. My wife 
and I have paid cash for everything 
we ate, the clothes we wore, even 
our car, in fact, there were no ex- 
ceptions whatsoever. I have no 
‘criticism of those who buy on the 
instalment plan. Undoubtedly it is 
a good thing for them and business 
as a whole. But from my own par- 
ticular standpoint, I have always 
paid cash. 

“As you are aware, I am now 
‘in the red’ on your books for $280. 
I can sell but I'll be damned if I 
can with that thing hanging over 
my head. Here’s my check in full 
and from now on I’m starting out 
with a clean slate.” 


A Quick Improvement 


OME sales managers may be 
skeptical, but the incident re- 
lated is an actual one that I’ll never 
forget. It is burned in my mind for- 
ever. I accepted the check. I had 
to under the circumstances because 
of house policy, but I was instru- 
mental in bringing about an imme- 
diate change of this commission 
policy to a straight salary plus com- 
mission. The salesman in question, 
with his debt off his mind, was a 
changed man. His old ability re- 
turned and he proceeded to go out 
and roll up a very excellent volume 
of sales. I never have seen such 
an improvement in one man’s work 
in such a short time. It was re- 
markable. 
Some salesmen, like people in all 


walks of life, are not much worried 
about whom they owe or how 
much, But I firmly believe that the 
great majority are highly conscien- 
tious about money matters and it is 
human nature for most people to 
worry when they are in debt. For 


‘months I had been watching one of 


my salesmen, who later proved one 
of our best producers, wondering 
why he wasn’t getting more busi- 
ness. Little did I realize what was 
worrying him. I wouldn’t have 
known it, probably to this day, if 
he hadn’t come to me and made a 
clean breast of it. 


Better Class of Men 


N the red! I cannot imagine a 

stronger mental barrier to hurdle 
than that. I maintain that no sales- 
man can go out and do his best 
work when back in the recesses of 
his mind is a picture of trying to 
catch up with a debt to the house. 
The incentive is gone. The sales 
that are made don’t look like cash 
money to him. They simply go 
toward wiping off a deficit. 
Stretched before him is the pros- 
pect of going along for several 
months under a debt handicap. 

Since this experience not a sales- 
man on our staff is working on 
straight commission. So far as I 
am concerned, no salesman ever 
will. Our experience has definitely 
proved that sales costs are no 
higher. We have better control 
over our men. Our _ business 
growth is on a sounder basis be- 
cause of improved customer rela- 
tions. We also are able to attract 
a very excellent and desirable class 
of salesmen. 

One concern I know of, in our 
line of business, has a plan of 
straight commission but at regular 
intervals wipes off the deficit when 
one occurs. At such times they call 
the salesman in, or write him, say- 
ing in effect, “We are writing off 
the sum of ...... which repre- 
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sents your deficit on the books. We 
are doing this to show you we are 
good sports and backing you up. 
We want to help you and are tak- 
ing this means of enabling you to 
start with a clean slate.” 

This, in my opinion, is em- 
phatically wrong. It amounts to 
charity. There is no charity about 
it. If-a salesman is worth keeping 
in the face of a deficit, it is nothing 
more nor less than good business— 
and not charity—to write it off. I 
don’t believe in making the men 
feel under obligations or that we 
are handing them something on a 
silver platter. The morai effect is 
bad. 

The men are bound to go out 
with the same thought in their 
mind, that they are behind the 
game. But it is better business not 
to let the deficit occur in the first 
place. If the sales manager doesn’t 
think a man is going to earn his 
salary and expenses it is better to 
let him go outright. 


A Question Settled 


NOTHER advantage of the 

salary and commission plan 
is illustrated in what one salesman 
told me: “I always try to get by 
on my bare living expenses from 
my salary. With the necessities of 
life on my mind, [ can work harder, 
knowing that my commissions rep- 
resent mostly clear profits for my 
work.” 

I realize there are many highly 
successful firms who will not agree 
with me. I am merely giving my 
own experience. Other sales man- 
agers can go on for the rest of time 
discussing the relative merits of 
this question and perhaps experi- 
menting, first with one then the 
other, just as I did for over twenty 
years. But so far as I’m con- 


cerned, the question is settled for 
all time. I will never again have a 
straight commission salesman in 
my employ. I’m cured, 
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What are you marketing? Where? Are you 
getting the best results in sales? 

Retail Shopping Areas gives a detailed picture 
of distribution in the United States. Here is the 
modern instrument for quota-making and sales 
checking—a time-saving book, a practical book 
that will help you increase your sales. 


One way to use this book 


Take two cities you are interested in—of about 
equal size. Say Dallas, Texas, and Worcester, 
Mass. Which is your better market? Here are 
some figures from Retail Shopping Areas. They 
compare the actual territory served by these 
cities. 

Certain deductions follow immediately: with- 
in the city itself Dallas offers the better market 
for goods like high grade furniture, but the 
Worcester area, though smaller than the Dallas 
area, is richer per capita, and probably a better 
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WORCESTER 


“Retail Shopping Areas” aids 
you in rating your special mar- 
kets to fit your problems . . . 


Worcester, Mass. 


market for luxuries or shopping articles having 
a large unit price. On the other hand the Dallas 
area population is larger, and dollar for dollar 
spent, that area should yield better returns on 
articles of low unit price. You can readily cal- 
culate the percentages of superiority. 
* * * 

The facts in Retail Shopping Areas are carefully 
organized and can be used in a great variety of 
ways. The book lists the 683 shopping areas of 
the United States according to the sizes of the 
centers. It gives the details at Jength, and in- 
cludes the time-saving Summary for Quota 
Work. It lists counties by states, and names 
all incorporated places. The Appendix gives 
you seven bases for sales quotas by states. 


If you are a sales executive or are interested 
in market research and analysis you will find 
continual use for this book. The price is $10.00. 
Just mail the coupon. 
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—— Retail Shopping Area 
City lation per Popu-_ |Fed. Inc. Indiv.|Population 
Population | Ind. Fed. Inc. lation Tax Returns per Tax 
1925 Tax Return 1925 1925 Return 
Dallas, Texas. ..... 194,450 13 672,174 19,638 34 
‘eo Mass... . 190,757 16 489,697 24,025 20 
_————EE 


With Retait SHoppinG ArEAs at hand comparisons like this 
are readily made. You can quickly evaluate specific markets 
as to both character and size. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


J. WALTER THompson ComPANY 

420 Lexington Ave. (Room F), New York, N. Y. 
Please send me.......... copies of “Retail Shopping 
Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


With the craze for color in everythin? from coal hods to 
grand pianos, manufacturers ask Department of Com- 
merce to help find methods for simplifyin3, production 
problems resulting, from rainbow-hued merchandise 


Department of Commerce to 


Offer Seasonal Color Plan 


HE popularity of color in 
industry, which some manu- 
facturers think has reached 
the proportions of a craze, 
has been brought to the attention of 
the Department of Commerce’s Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice, and 
already preliminary conferences 
have been arranged with a view to 


working out some plan of regula- 
tion. 


Seek Solution of Color Problem 


The initiative was taken by 
marketers of kitchen ware and 
household utensils. None of them 
hints at a desire to return to the 
drab days of greys and other de- 
pressing shades. They admit that 
adoption of gay decorative hues has 
stimulated business. The public’s 
quick response has clearly demon- 
strated existence of a deep-seated 
taste for brightness in all the sur- 
roundings of daily life. It is real- 
ized that color is the greatest stimu- 
lant to sales that ever came into the 
house furnishing line. It has en- 
abled manufacturers to get in step 
with the times by “styling” articles 
that do not readily lend themselves 
to the styling that involves change 
of form or outline. Naturally, 
therefore, the advertisers want to 
keep the rainbow in the kitchen. 
But they look to the Government 
to work out with them some system 
of restraint so that the new-found 
profits may not be eaten up by the 
mounting overhead occasioned by 
an unlimited color card. 

In the preliminary interchanges 
that have taken place between 
Commerce Department specialists 
and trade leaders a solution has 
been tentatively put forward which 
calls for development of a system 
of color rationing or “color rota- 
tion.” It has been recognized, 
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from the outset, that suppression 
of any color or color combination 
is out of the question. Indeed, 
with the current enthusiasm for 
color in all branches of industry, any 
project looking to the concentra- 
tion of color items will be attended 
by even more difficulties than have 
been involved in the simplification 
of sizes, models, etc. 

As a compromise, it has been 
suggested that a plan be worked 
out whereby the fickle public taste 
may be tempted by a continuous 
kaleidoscope, production and sales 
costs to be kept down by making 
the color changes processional. In- 
stead of offering the public all the 
colors all the time, an orderly suc- 
cession would be worked out that 
would bring a certain group of col- 
ors into focus one year and another 
group the following year, and so 
on. Thus the spirit of novelty 
would be preserved, in as far as 
the restless public was concerned, 
while manufacturers would not be 
weighted down with inventories 
and stock rooms cluttered with in- 
numerable gradations of hues, 
many of them showing differences 
so slight as not to justify their 
presence. 


To Rotate Color by Seasons 


Left to take its natural course, 
the present technique in color com- 
petition is likely to lead to cease- 
less demand for new or different 
shades or tints,—an overindulgence 
that will not long be content with a 
seasonal color card, but will seek 
color shifts at all hours, to the 
demoralization of production 
schedules and advertising copy in 
colors that must be contracted some 
time in advance. Over against this 
spectre of bad-to-worse tyranny of 
color, the reformers put their pic- 
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ture of orderly color rotation which 
contemplates an agreement among 
all producers upon a set repertory 
of colors for each year or season. 
Sales and advertising effort would 
be concentrated on chosen tints. 

It is predicted that there would 
not be any loss in sales volume by 
thus keeping color buyers within 
bounds. But that if there should 
be any temporary lapse of interest 
because of the withdrawal of un- 
licensed color, it would be more 
than counterbalanced as soon as 
the public was educated to the idea 
that certain colors represent the 
vogue of a season and that the con- 
sumer who would be smart and up- 
to-date must have the contemporary 
color in her kitchen as well as on 
her motor car. 


Color Simplification Suggested 


Ray M. Hudson, Assistant Di- 
rector of Commercial Standards, in 
charge of the Simplified Practice 
Division, confirmed for this mag- 
azine the news that Uncle 
Sam has been summoned as con- 
sulting doctor on the color compli- 
cations in kitchenware. He took 
occasion to emphasize that the Di- 
vision of Simplification is not set- 
ting itself against color in industry 
as such. On the contrary this in- 
stitution recognizes in the new 
color consciousness of the consum- 
ing public a healthy aid to mer- 
chandising. 

Indeed, Mr. Hudson gave it as his 
personal opinion that if industries 
will set their houses in order by 
weeding out surplus numbers, un- 
necessary sizes, and other iniquities 
of “over-diversification,” they can 
well afford, out of their savings, to 
give customers a little more color, 
more style, and more art in the 
product as well as an improvement. 
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Charles J. Stark 


A. B. P. Elects Stark; Will 
Coordinate Work With 
Editorial Body 


ETHODS of closer coordination 

with the work of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors 
and plans to make membership in the 
conference compulsory with A. B. P. 
members were to be undertaken at the 
annual meeting of the Association at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week. Two 
classes of membership would be formed 
by the Conference—active membership 
representing A. B. P. papers, and non- 
active membership representing non-A. 
B. P. papers. 

“Each member publisher of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers,” a resolution 
pointed out, “shall be a member of and 
subscribe to the requirements of the 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, and shall delegate one of its 
editors to act for the _ publication.” 

Charles J. Stark, President of the 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
was scheduled to be elected president of 
the Association Friday morning, to suc- 
ceed James H. Bragdon, of Textile 
World, New York City. Virgil Guthrie, 
of National Petroleum News, Cleveland, 
is head of the Conference of Business 
Paper Editors, which will act on the 
“cooperation” resolution shortly. 

Mr. Stark was editor of the [ron 
Trade Review, a Penton publication, 
from 1917 to 1927, when he became 
president of the Penton Company on 
the death of A. O. Backet. He was 
president of the National Conference 
“ee Paper Editors in 1921 and 
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Brost to Amos Parrish 


_. Frank G. Brost has joined Amos 
Parrish & Company, New York mer- 
chandising counselors as associate di- 
rector. Mr. Brost has been active in 
merchandising capacities a number of 
years with J. N. Adams Company, Buf- 
‘alo; Hanen Company, Newark, and 
john A, Roberts Company, Utica. 


Account Changes 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocIATION, Washington, D. C., to the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Toy Division or G. B. Lewis Com- 
PANY, Watertown, Wis., Arkitoy Play 
Lumber, to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee. Toy 
trade papers and national children’s 
magazine. “Arkitoy” is the invention of 
a member of the copy staff of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc. 

FULLER, WARREN CoMPANy, Milwau- 
kee, stoves, ranges, furnaces and gas ap- 
pliances, to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap-Youngegreen, Inc., there. 

STALEY SALES CorRPORATION, Decatur, 
Ill, food products, to George Batten 
Corporation, Chicago. 

Excetsior Motor MANUFACTURING & 
Suppty Co., Chicago, Excelsior Re- 
frigerating Machines, to Gale & Pietsch, 
Inc., there. 

DENVER PHARMACEUTICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. 
Dick’s shampoo and general line of 
pharmaceuticals, to M. P. Gould Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 

OBSERVATION Moror Cars, Ltp., Lon- 
don and New York, advertising, public- 
ity, sales and merchandising, to Evans, 
Kip & Hackett, Inc., New York. 

DEViLBIss CoMPANY, spray paint and 
spray finishing divisions, to Sterling 
Beeson, Inc., both of Toledo. 

MacLeAn-Focc Lock Nut Company, 
Chicago, to the Clark Collard Company, 
of that city. Kailway business papers 
and direct mail. 

S. C. Jounson & Son, Racine, Wis., 
Johnson’s polishing wax and electric 
polisher, to Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany, Chicago. A four-color campaign 
planned for women’s and class maga- 


zines. Newspapers and business papers 
also to be used. 

WittrAmMs)= O1m-O-Matic HEATING 
CorPorATION, Bloomington, MIIl., oil 


burners, to the Roche Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. Magazines, newspapers, 
outdoor, business publications and 
radio. 


Matson NAVIGATION CoMPANY, San 
Francisco, to the Wales Advertising 
Company, New York. 

CHASE CoMPANIES, INc., Waterbury, 
Conn., Alpha brass pipe, to Calkins & 
Holden, Inc. New York. Effective 
about August 15. 

Norce Corporation, Detroit, Norge 
electric refrigerators, to The Van Allen 
Company, Chicago. Newspapers. 

Paris ANKLE Wrap Company, Los 
Angeles, to Philip J. Meany Company, 
of that city. Motion picture magazines. 

Minpwest RApio CorporATION, Cincin- 
nati, “Miraco” radio sets, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATED ENVELOPE MAKERS, INC., 
a group of fifteen manufacturers using 
the same special envelope-making pro- 
cess, to the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. Business papers. 

QUAKER Propucts CoMPANy, Phila- 
delphia, to William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, New York. 

Motire Mayers, Inc., New York 
City, to William H. Rankin Company, 
there. 

Marie Earte, Inc., New York City, 
toilet preparations, to Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., there. 
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Armstronc Bros. Toot Company, 
Chicago, tool holders, lathe tools and 
pipe tools, to Reed G. Landis Company, 
of that city. Business trade papers and 
direct mail. 

PENN NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia, 
to Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., there. 

ARTHUR Perry & Co., Philadelphia, to 
Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc. 

CotontAL Bonp & Mortcace Co., 
New Haven, to M. P. Gould Company, 
Inc., New York. 

HENNING-WENNERSTEN, INCc., Chicago, 
Wennersten’s Real Hopped Malt Ex- 
tract, to Reed G. Landis Company, Chi- 


U. S. ScHoot or Music, New York 
City, religious and educational adver- 
tising, to Frank Presbrey Company, 
there. 

Henry Hore & Son, Birmingham, 
England, and New York, Hope’s Steel 
Casements, lead work, etc., to Wilson 
& Bristol, Inc. Architectural maga- 
zines. 


12 Leading, Companies 
Form Rubber Institute 
to Standardize Ethics 


‘Ee put the rubber industry on a 
sound economic basis and to adopt 
and put into practice a code of trade 
ethics in the industry, twelve leading 
rubber manufacturers have formed the 
Rubber Institute. General Lincoln C. 
Andrews, formerly assistant secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of prohibi- 
tion enforcement, has been made di- 
rector general and will establish head- 
quarters in New York shortly after the 
first meeting of the institute, to be held 
next Friday at the Hotel Plaza there. 

Companies now belonging to the in- 
stitute are: 

Aiax Rubber Company, Dunlop Tire 
and Rubber Company, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, the Fisk Rubber 
Company, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Inc., Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany, Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Miller Rubber Company, 
Seiberling Rubber Company, United 

tates Rubber Company and the Hood 
Rubber company. Every rubber goods 
manufacturer in the United States will 
be asked to join. 

“Members of the institute,” General 
Andrews explained, “subscribe without 
reservation to several underlying prin- 
ciples governing their respective, in- 
dividual, trade practices on which will 
be based the code of ethics to be form- 
ulated. These principles provide that 
there shall be no unfair discrimination.” 


Clothiers Appoint Dameron 


Professor Kenneth Dameron of New 
York University has been appointed Di- 
rector of Research for the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers according to Joseph L. Pin- 
to, president of the Association. 

Professor Dameron, who is associat- 
ed with Dr. Paul N. Nystrom in his 
special studies at Columbia University, 
will carry out a program dealing with 
distribution problems of both manufac- 
turers and retailers and studies of 
costs, budgets and stock control meth- 
ods and the correct sizing of garments. 
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Younggreen Booms 
Walter Stron3 for 
I.A.A. Presidency 


LOSE upon the announcement last 

week that C. K. Woodbridge does 
not seek re-election as president of the 
International Advertising Association, 
Walter Strong, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, has just been urged for 
this office by Charles C. Younggreen of 
Milwaukee, 

Mr. Younggreen of Klau-Van Pieter- 
son, Dunlap-Younggreen, advertising 
agency, contested for the presidency 
with Mr. Woodbridge last year. 

“Personally, I am in favor of Mr. 
Strong for the presidency,” Mr. Young- 
green told SALES MANAGEMENT AND Ap- 
VERTISERS’ WEEKLy. “I think we ought 
to elect him because of his work in con- 
nection with the Research Program of 
the I. A. A. He would make an ideal 
man for the job. 

“The International Association will, 
of course, undergo some changes at the 
Detroit Convention—some of these 
took form at the Commission Meeting 
here in Milwaukee. There are a num- 
ber of new plans up for discussion and 
it is hard to determine which one will 
win out at the Convention. 

“As far as my candidacy is concerned, 
I don’t believe there is any well-defined 
movement on for me or any other per- 
son—as far as I know. I think the, dele- 
gates should go there with an idea of 
picking the best man for the place, that 
will revive the association work under 
whatever new plan they adopt, and a 
man that will organize and devote the 
- proper time to putting the Association 
on a higher plane than it now is. I am 
for any man that can do this job. 

“The man should be carefully selected 
by the leaders in advertising—a man 
that will think the thing through. The 
candidate should not be elected from the 
floor. I have always been against the 
election of a president from the floor as 
far as the Advertising Association is 
concerned. Last year was the first break 
since in Milwaukee. I was decidedly 
against it, and would have pulled out of 
the race entirely had I not had such an 
overwhelming victory in the Commis- 
sion. I announced in Denver that if I 
were defeated in the Commission, I 
would not care to carry my candidacy 
to the floor. 

“T hope that the men who are vitally 
interested in the success of the Inter- 
national will get together and decide on 
a good strong man, and then sell him 
to the Club. Personally, as I said, I 
am in favor of Walter Strong.” 


Chicago Mail Order Starts 
Cover Contest 


A contest for a cover on a Fortieth 
Anniversary catalog to appear in the 
Spring, 1929, has just been announced 
by the Chicago Mail Order Company, 
New York. Three prizes—$650, $250 
and $100—will be awarded, B. Rudikoff, 
art director, announces. 

The subject is to be a painting in 
oil, water colors tempera or _ pastel, 


showing an illustration of a family 
group, and illustrating the fact that the 
mail order catalog brings to the rural 


and small town population many shop- 
ping privileges and money saving op- 
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portunities offered by large city depart- 
ment stores. 

Entries should be submitted to Mr. 
Rudikoff, the Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany, 368 Sixth avenue, New York City, 
before July 1. 


Dry Goods Association 
Elects C. E. Sweitzer 


Channing E. Sweitzer will become 
managing director of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association July 15, to 
succeed Lew E. Hahn, who has resign’ 
to head the Hahn Department Stores, 
Inc., recently formed to operate a chain 
of department stores throughout the 
country.. 

Mr. Sweitzer joined the Retailers As- 
sociation in 1922 as executive secretary. 
Before that time he was a member of 
the controller staff of R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York City. 

The Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation, voted a gold medal to C. B. 
Clark, controller of J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany of Detroit, for services rendered 
the Association as chairman of its tax 
committee. The medal will be presented 
at the next annual convention. 


Alan Dale Passes 


_ Alan Dale, of the New York Amer- 
tcan, dean of American dramatic critics, 
died suddenly Monday while on a rail- 
road train traveling from Plymouth to 
Birmingham, England. He was sixty- 
seven years old, and had gone to Eu- 
rope to review the dramatic situation in 
England and on the Continent and to 
revisit his birthplace at Birmingham. 

Mr. Dale was dramatic critic for the 
New York Evening World from 1887 to 
1895, and for the New York Evening 
Journal, 1895 to 1915, when he became 
critic for the American. -One of his 
plays, “The Madonna of the Future,” 
was produced and had a short run in 
1918. 

He has also written several books, 
including “Jonathan’s Home,” “A Mar- 
riage Below Zero,” “An Eerie He and 
She,” “My Footlight Husband,” “Miss 
Innocence,” “Familiar Chats With 
Queens of the Stage,” “An Old Maid 
Kindled,” and “Conscience on the Ice.” 


Fenton Dollin3 Dies 


Fenton Dolling, for six years circula- 
tion manager of Editor & Publisher 
and more recently assistant to Daniel 
P. Booth, presi“. nt of the Interborough 
News Compai,, Jew York, died there 
Monday in his fifty-ninth year. 

Mr. Dolling was connected with Mr. 
Booth and James Wright Brown, now 
publisher of Editor & Publisher, on the 
old Chicago Journal. Later he joined 
the New York Globe, and then became 
circulation manager of the New York 
American. He was with the Globe 
again for a short time before joining 
Editor @ Publisher. 


Spafford to Address AdPost 


Edward E. Spafford, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, will 
address Monday’s meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Men’s Post of the American 
Legion at the Army and Navy Club. 
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California Store Sends 
Letter to Every 


New Baby 


- E are mighty glad to hear of 

W your arrival, and think you 
picked a fine town for your home,” 
writes the Infants’ Department of the 
new J. F. Hink & Sons Department 
Store in Berkeley, Cal., to every little 
person the stork brings in. 

And then the store presents the new- 
comer with a bath thermometer which 
tells when the “water is just right,” and 
which “floats like a cake of soap so that 
you will have lots of fun in the tub 
with it.” 

“This letter, we hope,” the store 
adds, “will be the first one you re- 
ceive, for we all like to get letters 
from our friends, and we want to 
be your friends. As soon as you 
get outdoors, ask someone to bring 
you down here so we can get ac- 
quainted. 

“In the meantime we are send- 
ing you a little gift, something we 
have made especially to give to our 
baby friends. It is a Baby Bath 
Thermometer and when it shows 98 
degrees the water is just right. It 
floats, too, like a cake of soap, and 
you'll have lots of fun in the tub 
with it. 

“We hope you will enjoy using it 
and here’s to the time when we can 
get better acquainted and possibly 
be of service to you.” 

The department is headed by Thelma 
Cooper. “Each week we get a ‘prospect’ 
list of new babies from the health com- 
mission,” explains Miss Cooper. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Using, 581 Newspapers 


Five hundred eighty-one newspapers, 
including several foreign language pub- 
lications, are being used by Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., in the 1928 cam- 
paign. Copy will be run just as con- 
sistently in the Fall and Winter 
months as in the Summer. Insertions 
are eight and fifteen inches and “re- 
minder” copy in larger space. Half 
pages and full pages are being taken 
in some Metropolitan dailies. 

The campaign, F. E. Carson, adver- 
tising manager, explains to SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY, 
also includes several national mag- 
azines, as well as golf, hotel, medical 
and professional publications. Business 
papers are also on the schedule. 

N. W. Ayer & Son are directing. 


Moore Leaves for Peru 


Alexander P. Moore, publisher of 
the New York Mirror, and newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Peru, left 
Thursday for South America to as- 
sume his new duties. 


Cuartes W. Hoyt, president of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., was 
recently elected a director of the In- 
dustrial Banking Corporation of Amer- 
ica, and of the newly incorporated A. GC. 
Gilbert Company, manufacturers of 
Erector and Polar Cub electrical spe- 
cialties. 
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Who buys? All of them, of course, but 


who buys most readily —with the least 
hemming and hawing? If you have time 
for only one sale, which is your best 
prospect? Answer: the man with the 
grin is the easiest sold. That’s why 
salesmen tell jokes. Life provides 
chuckle-studded editorial matter, puts 
your advertisement right next to it— 


and lets nature take its course... That’s 


— 
AGL 
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Can Hearst’s Properties Survive Him? 
Publisher, as an American Phenomenon 
Is Vividly Portrayed in New Biography 


“Who do you suppose will carry 
on when Hearst passes?” was 
asked one of his executives re- 
cently. 

“Whoever is nearest the safe,” 
was the ironical rejoinder. 


“And perhaps the cynic was right,” 
asserts John K. Winkler in Hearst: An 
Amsrican Phenomenon, published yes- 
terday by Simon & Schuster, New York. 
“The Hearst organization is so mark- 
edly a one-man affair. Yet,” Mr. Wink- 
ler adds, “one cannot believe so re- 
sourceful a genius has not charted the 
future. 

“It is impossible to guess about the 
perpetuation of Hearst’s influence in 
journalism. But it is possible to know 
that . . . he experiments with new 
ideas today with the same virtuosity 
and flexibility of forty years ago. 
Hearst himself certainly has no thought 
of finis either for his papers or for 
himself.” 

The man who today owns twenty- 
seven newspapers, seven magazines in 
the United States, two magazines in 
England, two business papers, eight film 
and news services, and one book pub- 
lishing house, has been forty-one years 
a publisher. He was born in San 
‘ Francisco in 1863, the son 6f George 
Hearst, multi-millionaire miner, cattle 
raiser, gambler and later United States 
Senator, and Phoebe Apperson Hearst, 
patron of education and .art, society 
woman and social worker. Hearst as- 
sumed active control of his father’s 
San Francisco Examiner in 1887. 

The Examiner was “Willie” Hearst’s 
first great enterprise. The old Senator, 
his father, had taken the paper over 
for a bad debt, hoping to find some 
hopeful person on whom to unload it. 
He was just a little bit perturbed there- 
fore when Willie, having left Harvard 
by request of the authorities, dropped 
in one. day and announced that he would 
like to have the Examiner for his own. 

“Great God!” cried the Senator, 
throwing up his hands. “Haven’t 
I spent money enough on that paper 
already?” . . 

He sent for his friend, T. T. 
Williams, editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Post. 

“Tom,” spluttered Senator Hearst, 
“suppose a man made a great suc- 
cess of a newspaper, greater than 
anybody ever made? How much 
could be profit? 

“Oh,” replied Williams carelessly, 
“maybe $100,000 a year.” 

“Hell!” exploded Hearst Senior, 
“that isn’t any money.” What do 
you think, Tom? I been saving 
the Examiner to unload on some 
enemy and along comes my boy 
Will here and says he wants to take 
it over. He won't take the mines or 
the ranches or the horses or some- 
thing useful. But, hell! he’s so set, 
guess I better let him have his 
way.” 

So Will Hearst of Harvard, gay 
and successful manager of a col- 


lege paper, at twenty-three years 
and ten months became proprietor 
and sole owner of a daily news- 
paper. 


After having established the Examiner 
as “the Monarch of the Dailies,” and 
putting it on a paying basis, young 
Hearst set out for new worlds to con- 
quer. A disciple of Joseph Pulitzer of 
the World, whose brilliant journalism 
had become a national sensation, Hearst 
acquired the Morning Journal of New 
York in 1895, and set out to “lick” the 
blind publisher at his own game. There 
ensued the most bitter battle ever waged 
in American journalism. Many of 
Hearst’s executives, including Arthur 
Brisbane, were weaned away from the 
World. 


Business was secondary with Hearst. 
From the earliest days of the Examiner 
“News first, last and all the time” was 
his plan. 


One night in the composing-room 
the foreman damned at the top of 
his lungs a man who was lifting 
advertisements from a form. Then 
he saw it was Hearst, who was 
making room for news, as was his 
custom. The foreman wasn’t even 
mildly rebuked for his swearing. 
‘News first!” “Wasteful Willie,” 
was perfectly willing to face red- 
ink figures of $10,000 a month on 
his ledger if he could make people 
read the news he served to them 
hot and rich. He knew real news 
would bring circulation and cir- 
culation would bring advertising 
revenue and power. The Examiner 
today pays him close to $1,750,000 
net annually. 


From newspapers he branched into 
news services. Then into magazines. 
Then into motion pictures. The turn- 
over in his enterprises today goes into 
hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year. It is said that his enterprises 
net him $15,000,000 a year. His 
father left him $17,500,000. When he 
started the Journal, his mother ad- 
vanced him $7,500,000, all of which was 
spent before the paper turned the cor- 
ner. 


For many years past, at periodic 
intervals, his closest counselors have 
come to him sorrowfully with pur- 
ported documentary proof that his 
lavish expenditures are outstripping 
even his enormous profits... . 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen”—Hearst 
halts the clamor and grins his 
Cheshire-cat grin—“gentlemen, I 
am afraid you are _ pessimistic.” 
Then his long tapering fingers tap 
the arms of his chair lightly and... 
gently but firmly he gives the dis- 


traught graybeards a lesson in 
finance . .. and, ten to one, con- 
cludes . . . gleefully breaking the 


news that he has purchased another 
collection of antique art or another 
ancient castle in Spain or England 
or Italy and will, of course, require 
much more moncy—immediately.” 


— 
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30 Newspapers Announce 
New Stearns-Knight Car 


Thirty American newspapers are be- 
ing employed to announce a new Series 
80 line of Stearns-Knight cars. The 
insertions will appear about once a 
week for the first five or six weeks of 
the campaign, L. H. Harvey, sales pro- 
motion manager of the Stearns-Knight 
Sales Corporation, Cleveland, said, and 
will be followed up at less frequent 
intervals during the Summer and Fall 
months. 

“We have obtained select prospect 
lists from our distributors and are con- 
ducting a direct mail campaign to these 
lists at the same time that the news- 
paper advertising is released.” 

The campaign for the 6-80 Series 80 
model differs slightly from those on the 
6-85 and 8-90 DeLuxe models started 
earlier in the year. The 6-85 campaign 
includes newspaper advertising in the 
larger cities and the mailing of a folder 
on “The Car of the Hour.” 

The 8-90 campaign is being run almost 
entirely in magazines—the Spur, Vogue, 
Time, Vanity Fair, Life, Country Life, 
Town and Country, House and Garden 
being included in the campaign. Three 
direct mail tie-ups are also being used. 
This model was first announced in 
newspapers early in the year. 


Kelvinator Advertises 1915 
Model Efficiency in 


Current Campaign 


MPHASIS on the fact that the first 

Kelvinator ever installed in 1915 is 
still working efficiently and economi- 
cally, is a feature of the 1928 newspaper 
and magazine campaign of Kelvinator, 
Inc. 

“The principal theme of the advertis- 
ing is endorsement by the consumer,” 
Franklin Bell, of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
directing the account, told this publica- 
tion. No mention is made of mechanics 
of electric refrigerators. 
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1878—Its Fiftieth Anniversary—1928 
finds the Boston Globe with 


the greatest net paid circulation 


in its history 


’ DAILY GLOBE SUNDAY GLOBE 


Net paid averages for 6 months ending March 31 


1928 
1927 


Gain... 


301,812 
286,361 


. 15,451 


340,518 
333,452 


Gain . . . . 7,066 


HE Globe, daily and Sun- 

day, reaches every other 
family in Metropolitan Boston. 
It is the only Boston paper to 
maintain its readers in this 
district seven days a week. 


Here, on Sunday, when papers 
are delivered to the homes, the 
Globe has 40,000 more circulation 
than the second paper and leads in 
30 of the 40 cities and towns which 
comprise the Metropolitan district. 

The value of a newspaper’s audi- 
ence is measured by the buying 
power of the community where the 
reader lives. On this basis the 
Globe’s comparative showing with 
other Boston papers is particularly 
impressive. 

In Middlesex County, for in- 
stance, more new cars were sold 
last year than in the entire state of 
Maine, and more than in the states 
of New Hampshire and Vermont 
combined! The Sunday Globe 
leads in 41 of the 51 cities and towns 
in Middlesex County where Boston 


papers list circulation. 


In Suffolk County, second only 
to Middlesex in number of auto- 
mobiles owned, the Sunday Globe 
also has a comfortable lead. Nor- 
folk County has a far greater per 


Within 30 miles of the City 
Hall are thirty suburbs each 
of which averages one auto- 
mobile or more per family 
(not counting registrations 
of the lowest price car). The 
Sunday Globe leads in 21, 
the second paper in 4, of 
these places. 


In 108 suburbs, including 
the above group, which have 
more than a car for every 
other family, the Sunday 
Globe leads in 70, the second 
paper in 23. 


Two other Boston Sunday 
papers lead the Globe in the 
remaining communities, 
where there is Jess than a car 
for every other family. 


family ownership of automobiles 
than any other county in New 
England. The Sunday Globe leads 
in 23 of the 27 cities and towns in 
Norfolk County. 


Boston has a shopping area of 
nearly 3,000,000 people, ranking 
fourth in population and third in 
per capita income tax returns in 
the United States. The Globe’s in- 
creasing strength in the more worth 
while sections is a tribute to a half 
century of constructive newspaper 
making. In making no appeal to 
faction, race or creed, the Globe 
serves this great market as a whole. 


The appreciation of advertisers 
as to the responsiveness of the Globe 
reader is most clearly indicated by 
the manner in which they spend 
their money. The largest group in 
the local field, the department 
stores, and the largest national 
group, manufacturers of automo- 
biles and automotive equipment, 
use far more space in the Globe 
than in any other Boston paper. 


The Boston Globe 


Covers Boston’s BUYING Group 


1928 is the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Globe as an ALL-DAY Paper 
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Food Market Study 
Begun by Institute 
Formed in New York 


pee launching of the American 
Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., 
as a nation-wide clearing house of in- 
formation on food distribution, was an- 
nounced this week by Victor H. Pelz, 
who has charge of the Statistical and 
Market Facts Information Service of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Pelz, formerly professor of mar- 
keting at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Stanford University, California, 
pointed out that the Institute has begun 
publication of two magazines—Facts in 
Food Distribution and Facts in the 
Food Markets—each sent out to mem- 
bers of the Institute every other week. 

“Facts in Food Distribution,” Mr. 
Pelz explained, “is a current digest of 
the news in the Food Distribution field 
relating to organizations, legal acts, 
changing food habits, etc. - 

“Facts in the Food Markets” gives the 
fundamental figures of production, ag- 
gregate stocks on hand of more than 
150 food products. ; ; 

“This publication,” he explained, “is 
not intended to take the place of market 
quotations and prices, but merely offers 
this basic information as a means to-. 
ward sounder food purchasing. 

“The Institute will not run any ad- 
vertising campaign. It hopes solely to 
help clarify a maze of facts, figures and 
treatments in the field of food distribu- 
tion.” 

Gordon Corbaley, of the Meinrath, 
Corbaley Company, Seattle, has been 
- active in developing the Institute here. 
He will return to the Coast to resume 
private business again June 1 

J. E. West, for several years Service Sales 
Manager of the Dartnell Corporation, joined 
the Institute Friday, to direct field service 
and to contact with the Food Distribution 
Agencies. 

Incorporators of the American Institute of 
Food Distribution, Inc., are: Gordon C. Cor- 
baley, Meinrath, Corbaley Co., Seattle; John 
P. Thomy, Best-Ciymer Company, St. Louis; 
Ed. F. Trego, Hooperston Canning Company, 
Hooperston, Ill.; H. W. Phelps, American Can 
Company, New York; D. Gristede, Gristede 
Brothers, New York; Walter C. ‘Woodward, 
Fort Dodge Grocery Company, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa; C. C._ Conway, Continental Can Com- 
pany, New York; Donald K. David, Royal 
Baking Powder Company, New York; Fred H. 
Massmann, National Tea Company, Chicago; 
W. T. Hooven, Jr., Hooven Mercantile Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; K. K. Mayer, Kuner-Emp- 
son Company, Brighton, Colo.; Millard J. 
Bloch, Meinrath Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; C. H. Ritter, Williamson Halzell 
Frasier Company, Oklahoma City; J. E. Knox, 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company, Johns- 
town, N. Y.; Harry C. Faulkner, Geo. A. 
Mendes Company, New York; John Lee Ma, 
hin, Barron, Collier, Inc., New York, and B. 
E. Maling, Ray-Maling Co., Hillsboro, Ore. 


Huge Red Light Used 
to Sell Country Club 


A powerful red light, visible for 
many miles, is being used to get mo- 
torists traversing the Albany Post 
Road and residents of upper Westches- 
ter County, New York, to the new 
Hessian Hills Country Club, overlook- 
ing Croton-on-Hudson, which will be 
formally opened in July. The Hessian 
Hills Country Club is situated on the 
tallest of the Westchester Hills, and 
as the observation tower is 675 feet 
above sea level, it is said the beacon 
is visible for 500 miles. 


Ernest S. Johnson 


Johnson Is Named Head 
of Washington Ad Club 


Ernest S. Johnson, advertising di- 
rector of the Washington Post has been 
elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Washington, D. C. Other new 
officers are: F. P. Guthrie, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, first vice-presi- 
dent; Max Cunningham, Lanam En- 
graving Company, second vice-presi- 
dent; Sidney Selinger, Selinger Jewelry 
Store, treasurer; Miss Marguerite Sit- 
graves, Sitgraves Advertising Agency, 
secretary. 

(nee sh date 


Americans Will Take Part 
In Gutenber3, Celebration 


Several Prominent American printers 
will participate in the annual festival in 
honor of printing and of Johannes Gut- 
enberg, its inventor, at Mainz, Germany, 
Sunday, June 24. The men, members 
of the Tour Committee of the United 
Typothetae, are E. F. Eilert, John Clyde 
Oswald, Major Frank M. Brown, John 
R. Demarest, B. B. Eisenberg, William 
J. Eynon, William J. Fell, Albert W. 
Finlay, Fletcher Ford, Robert J. Haus- 
auer, George K. Hebb, G. Frederick 
Kalkhoff, Otto H. Kaup, J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, William Pfaff, Donald Rein, 
Toby Rubovits, C. William Schneid- 
— Frank J. Smith and Edward L. 
Stone. 


Helbros Announces Contest 


to Name New Watch Model 


_ Waldo B. McLean, eastern advertis- 
ing director of Liberty; L. D. Fernald, 
assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Conde Nast Pub- 
lications, and H. B. LeQuatte, president 
of Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, have been appointed 
judges in a nation-wide contest of the 
Helbros Watch Company, New York, 
offering a free watch to the contestant 
submitting the most appropriate name 
for a new model of the Helbros line. 
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“Louisville Campaign 


Needed,” W. H. Rankin 
to Advertisin3, Club 


“i ELL them about your new 

$11,000,000 power plant; that the 
citizens of Louisville enjoy the lowest 
rate in the world for natural gas; that 


_ your building construction increased 11 


per cent in 1927 over 1926, and that 
only four cities in America showed a 
large increase,” William H. Rankin, of 
the William H. Rankin Company, ad- 
vertising agency, New York, asserted 
Monday before the Advertising Club 
of kRouisville in urging a community 
promotion program there. 

“Louisville did some very effective 
advertising two or three years ago,” 
Mr. Rankin said. “But that is a long 
time ago in the advertising world, and 
I am afraid that nearly everyone has 
forgotten it. Spasmodic advertising is 
waste. Advertising pulls, it doesn’t 
jerk. A city the size of Louisville 
could well afford to spend $500,000 a 
year for five years in advertising. 

“Tell the world of your ideal loca- 
tion, 82 miles from the center of popu- 
lation of the United States; of your 
well-balanced, year-round climate; of 
the fact that there are 60 different 
products manufactured in Louisville 
—and should be more. Tell them that, 
because of this diversity, Louisville 
does not and cannot suffer from occa- 
sional slumps. That labor is not at 
the mercy of just a few factories. That 
eighteen of Louisville’s industries lead 
the world. 

“Tell them of the agricultural situa- 
tion in Louisville. How Louisville is 
situated in the center of an amazingly 
rich and fertile area. That Kentucky 
is America’s richest tobacco state. That 
Louisville is served by nine trunk line 
railroads. And that adequate Ohio 
River transportation on to the East as 
well as the largest cities of the South 
is also yours.” 


Movin3, Posters Introduced 
on New York’s White Way 


Outdoor advertising has added mo- 
tion to its appeal as an advertising me- 
dium. At the northeast corner of 
Broadway and _ Forty-second street, 
New York, a sign at the second floor 
height illuminated at night moves back 
and forth in a frame-work, presenting 
four different advertisements. 

Another example of increasing the 
value of prominent display space is the 
window display located in the United 
States Rubber Company’s _ building, 
Fifty-eighth street and Broadway, New 
York. Here, display panels divided into 
four sections, each of which has three 
sides. These sides in synchronous rota- 
tion present three different pictures to 
the passerby. 


A Correction 


It was reported, inaccurately, in the 
issue of April 28th that Bradford & 
Fishler, Inc., New York agency, has 
changed its name to the Bradford Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc. This should 


have read: Burnham & Fischler, Inc., 
has changed its name to the Burnham 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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50-page booklet. 


Answering your Questions 
about San Francisco and 
Northern California 


In compiling these statistics the San Francisco Examiner made 
use of only the most authentic sources of information. All fig- 
ures are conservative, and a manufacturer can safely apply them 
to his particular problem. The sole purpose is to present a true 
picture of the great California Market—supplying facts and 
figures on which those interested may rely for advertising and 
sales purposes. 


Book contains climatic and manufacturing data, income groups by counties, 
detailed city and country buying information, retail outlets of all cities, 
newspaper circulation comparisons and distribution, lineage comparisons, etc. 


San Sraiisty 


Monarch of 


Daily — 186,890 Sunday — 368,928 


Government Statement for 6 months ending March 31, 1928 


~~ 


Merger of “Sales Management” 
and “Advertisers Weekly” 


N May 19 John Cameron 

Aspley, president of the 

Dartnell Corporation, and 

Raymond Bill, president 
of the Federated Business Publi- 
cations, Inc., made the following 
statement : 

The Dartnell Corporation, foun- 
ders and publishers of Sates Man- 
AGEMENT since 1918, has recently 
formed a separate company, Sales 
Management, Inc., to which it has 
transferred the going business of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The ApverTIsERS’ WEEKLY has 
been purchased by Sales Manage- 
ment, Inc., and this issue is merged 
with SALES MANAGEMENT. The 
combined publication will appear 
from now on as SALES MANAGE- 
MENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY. 

Federated Business Publications, 
Inc., has purchased a substantial 
stock interest in Sales Manage- 
ment, Inc., and the Dartnell in- 
terests in the latter corporation will, 
therefore, be supplemented in the 
future by one of the largest busi- 
ness paper publishing organizations. 

SALES MANAGEMENT AND AD- 
VERTISERS’ WEEKLY is being pub- 
lished in New York with editorial 
and advertising offices in the Gray- 
bar building. After July first the 
Chicago offices will be moved from 
Dartnell headquarters at 4660 Ra- 
venswood avenue to Chicago’s new 
skyscraper, known ‘as 333 North 
Michigan avenue. 

The editorial and advertising 
staffs of both papers included in 
this important merger have been 
retained practically in their en- 
tirety. 

SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY will continue as a 
member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, and the Associated 
Business Papers. 

The advertising staff will be 
headed by Philip Salisbury, who 
has been appointed vice-president 
and advertising director of the 
merged publication. Mr. Salisbury 
was formerly at the head of his 
own company, which acted as 
Eastern representative for SALES 


Subscribers and adver- 
tisers should address all 
correspondence to the 
new publication head- 
quarters of ‘Sales Man- 
apement and Adver- 
tisers’ Weekly” at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. The Chicago 
offices are temporarily 
at 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue. After July Ist 
Chicago offices will be 
located at 333 North 
Michigan Avenue. .. . 


MANAGEMENT and other papers. 

M. V. Reed, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Philip Salisbury, Inc., has 
been made Eastern advertising 
manager. 

J. F. Weintz, who was formerly 
business manager of SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT, and C. E. Lovejoy, for- 
merly advertising manager, have 
been appointed vice-presidents of 
Sales Management, Inc., and will 
have charge of Western advertis- 
ing sales, 

Raymond Bill, president of Sales 
Management, Inc., will be editor 
of SALEs MANAGEMENT AND AD- 
VERTISERS’ WEEKLY. Mr. Bill is 
well known in the business paper 
field, being active head of Feder- 
ated Business Papers, Inc., and 
other publishing groups which pub- 
lish sixteen business papers. 

Henry J. Wright will serve as 


- advisory editor. He has been serv- 


ing as editor of THe ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEKLY, and was formerly editor 
of the New York Globe and other 
metropolitan newspapers. Eugene 
Whitmore, for the past eight years 
a member of the editorial staff of 
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the Dartnell Corporation of Chi- 
cago will be managing editor. 

H. C. North, W. E. Taynton and 
A. R, Hahn are to be associate 
editors. Mr. Taynton was manag- 
ing editor and Mr. North associate 
editor of THE ADVERTISERS’ WEEK- 
ty. Miss Hahn was formerly desk 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Lawrence M. Hughes, who has 
been news editor of THE ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY, will continue in 
that capacity for the merged pub- 
lication, 

John L. Scott, formerly associate 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, will 
act as associate editor, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Wayne County ReBistration 


Total Wayne County registration in 
April was 7,995, compared with 6,332 in 
April, 1927, and 7,207 in March of this 


year. The more popular makes com- 
pare as follows: 

April, April, 

1928 1927 
MEG obs G00 p58 oo 4 6 Sern eles 1,959 1,497 
FIWVGSGRSGSER. scien ete smasves L477 979 
PSE tose te a oratatainrsiacodie eo ece'es alors 786 585 
OBiiand-Pontiae «0666.06 s6e0s 0% 706 697 
We oases aba sald cathe oreleeiele 508 132 
Sep eIeT Jy teed nes haoutieees pos 505 441 
Willys Knight-Whippet......... 343 176 
SRG de o sisciet'e sic eb e aeaiew sees 341 564 
GEADAMPBIGE. io 6540:8s00svecic.s 308 40 
PUNTO UNIO: cieriie ecassiae.ceca Gy eels 282 78 
GIB MUO arose peace chaeense 243 81 
Studebaker-Erskine ........... 210 284 
CadIaC-LaSale: cosa ss sciences 159 174 
RIE Sciarsveaielte xp sidis se sieie-s BR eee 121 215 
PAGMOEA® 6: cuis shoe oe ase nasiews 106 96 


In March of this year Ford registra- 
tions were 1,165. In almost all other 
cases April registrations were more 
than those of the previous month. 


April Car Production 


April production of motor vehicles in 
this country totaled 409,948, compared 
with 404,759 in April 1927, and 413,379 
in March of this year. 

Passenger cars numbered 364,877, 
compared with 357,000 in April 1927, and 
371,821 in March of this year; trucks, 
45,071 in April, compared with 47,750 in 
1927, and 41,558 in March 1928. 
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To provide an even better service to Advertisers and Advertising 


Agencies, the National Broadcasting Company takes pleasure in 


Announcing 


The National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau 


Simultaneously, this is to 
announce the appointment 
of George Engles as Manag- 
ing Director of this Bureau. 


HE National Broadcasting and Concert 

Bureau will represent, through contractual 
relations, the famous musicians, singers, speak- 
ers, orchestras and others who broadcast and 
appear in public. 


For many years pre-eminent in the field of 
Concert Management, Mr. Engles has repre- 
sented The New York Symphony Orchestra 
and such outstanding artists as Paderewski, 
Schumann-Heink, Marion Talley, Heifetz, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Paul Kochanski, Elena 
Gerhardt, Ignaz Friedman, George Barrere and 
his Little Symphony Orchestra. 


Mr. Engles will devote his time exclusively to 
creating a roster of talent of the highest rank for 
clients of the National Broadcasting Company. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 


What Constitutes a Valid 
Trade-mark? 


By JAMES SIDNEY HOLMES 


HE general rule is that a 

trade-mark must not be 

generic, nor untruthful, 

and while this rule is quite 
simple, yet it has given rise to much 
argument and some apparent legal 
conflicts. Honesty is the basis of 
the validity of a trade-mark in that 
the mark should be of such a form 
as to make clear to the consumer 
what its origin is, and there must 
be created by it no misrepresenta- 
tion as to the article to which it is 
attached. Nor can it be descriptive 
or geographical. Thus it will be 
seen that many trade-marks now in 
use would stand but little chance 
for life should they be subjected to 
a court test. 


Almost the first thought of one 
about to adopt a new mark is to 
select some word or design which 
will convey what the article is or 
its purpose. This should be avoided. 
Again, the mark must be new and 
original, and we must here admit 
great difficulty in awarding merit 
to a large percentage of trade- 
marks being used today. It seems 
that nearly every new mark pos- 
sesses some feature of a mark al- 
ready in use. Why not be original ? 

selow, by way of illustration, we 
name a few marks held to be in- 
valid or not registrable for one or 
more of the above reasons: 


“Always closed” for revolving 
doors. 

“Barbers’ model” for razors, 

“Black package” for tea in a black 
package. 

“Chill stop” for a medicine. 

“Castoria” for a medicine contain- 
ing castor oil. 


“Crack proof” for rubber. 


“Computing” for computing scales. ' 


“Desiccated” for codfish. 

“Elgin” for watches. 

“Fire proof” for oil of high proof. 
“Fruit” for vinegar. 

“Getwell” for a medicine. 
“Hygienic” for underwear. 
“Lackawanna” for coal. 


Trade-mark Specialist 


“Masonic” for cigars. 

‘“Naphtha” for soap. 

“Moline” for plows. 

“No sag” for hand bags. 

“Olive” for olive colored bicycles. 

“Porous” for porous plasters. 

“Safety” for explosive powder. 

“Self loading” for cartridges. 

“Spearmint” for mint chewing 
gum. 

“Stabrite” for a polish. 

“Tasteless” for drugs. 

However, where a mark has been 
exclusively used for so long a time 
as to have acquired good and valid 
trade-mark usage, then the equity 
courts have generally sustained 
such owner. Again, the article it- 
self cannot become a trade-mark as 
“a trade-mark must be other than 
and separate from the merchan- 
dise.” A package or container can 
be a good trade-mark and one may 
here appropriate design and color. 


Recent Decisions 


Illustrations of containersas 
trade-marks can be thus mentioned 
as adopted by the Standard Oil 
Company for “Flit’; Colgate & 
Company for shaving soap; Bristol- 
Myers for “Ipana,” a tooth paste; 
Bon-Ami Company for a _ soap 
powder; Mennen Company for a 
shaving cream, and many other 
large producers in all lines. 

Coined words for trade-marks 
should also be very carefully con- 
sidered before adoption. For ex- 
ample, the word “Eanco” was re- 
fused registration, being but a 
phonetic spelling of “E & Co.” 

Richardson & Boynton Co. vs. 
Casey-Hedges Co. — The word 
“Perfection” was applied for regis- 
tration by Casey-Hedges Co. and 
opposed by Richardson & Boynton 
Co., the latter having registered and 
used the word “Perfect” on stoves, 
ranges, etc., for 75 years. 

Note: Casey-Hedges mark was 
a composite mark containing the 
word “Perfection” (disclaimed) 


but the Commissioner of Patents 
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ruled in favor of Richardson & 
Boynton both because of the long 
use of “Perfect” and because the 
marks would likely cause con- 
fusion. Here is a case where the 
word “Perfect” might be claimed 
as deceptive but where the ten-year 
proviso, in the act of 1905, truly 
protects the owner. 

Ex parte Petroleum Heat and 
Power Co.—‘Petro” for fuel oils 
for oil burners refused registra- 
tion by the Patent Office because 
of same mark by W. C. Robinson 
& Sons Co. used on engine oil. 

Note: Though “Petro,” or de- 
rivatives thereof, has been regis- 
tered many times, the Commis- 
sioner held that, as the goods under 
consideration are the same, it would 
cause confusion, 

Walter Baker & Co. vs. Altamay 
Chocolate Co.—The latter applied 
to register a composite mark. Wal- 
ter Baker & Co. opposed. 


Note: This case involved the 
picture of a woman in the art of 
pouring liquid together with the 
words “Altamay’s Instant Choco- 
late,” but the picture did not exactly 
copy the Quaker or Puritan figure 
used so long by Baker & Co., and 
therefore the Commissioner ruled 
against Baker & Co. and in favor 
of registering “Altamay.” 

American Fruit Growers, Inc. vs. 
Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc.— 
The latter applied to register a com- 
posite mark which included a repre- 
sentation of a white goose. 

Note: American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., owned trade-mark rights to 
“Blue Goose” and a picture of a 
Blue Goose, so they entered opposi- 
tion. At first the examiner sus- 
tained the opposition, and, later, 
after the Michigan Growers sub- 
mitted that they also owned an 
earlier registration for a “Gray 
Goose,” the opposition was dis- 
missed, and now the Commissioner 
of Patents grants registration of 
the Michigan Growers. 
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have no “BULLDOGS” 


Ever had this experience? Up in the country for the week end.... 


You were greatly interested in some Saturday night sports event. Sunday morning 
you hurried over to the corner newsstand. ...bought a copy of your home town Sun- 


day paper. 


A 


You eagerly turned to the sports section, scanned column after column. :..and you 
awoke to the fact that the paper was a “bulldog” edition published Friday or early 
Saturday. 


“a 


All the comic and feature sections were there, but what you wanted most... .the 
news.... was missing! The Des Moines Sunday Register has no “bulldog”’ editions 
....not a copy printed until Saturday evening! 


Yet you can buy a Sunday Register, packed with live news, anywhere in Iowa.... 
village, town or city. ...on Sunday morning. 


How Can We Do It? 


Motor trucks! Wherever train service is inadequate The Sunday Register goes by 
truck. Our trucks travel better than six thousand five hundred miles each Sunday. 
About half of our suburban and country circulation on Sunday is transported by truck. 
Many of these trucks start from Des Moines. Others pick up bundles of Sunday 
Registers at railroad stations out in the state and carry them twenty-five or fifty 
miles across country to destination. 


Oy 15 


Expensive? Yes. Appreciated? Certainly! 
Not many years ago The Sunday Register’s circulation was one hundred thousand. 
Now it’s past the one hundred and seventy thousand mark and still climbing! 


Like to know more about just where our Sunday circulation goes in Iowa... .by 
counties, cities and towns? Ask any one of the following for our latest folder. 


I. A. Klein, New York; Guy S. Osborn, Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, iE 
Cc Cc. A. Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


P. S. As we have no early editions, advertisements received as late as Saturday morning ap- 
pear in all editions of The Sunday Register. 
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Lorillard Goads Biz, Three 


(Continued from page 856) 


Strike persisted with its testimonial 
copy, the number of people who 
had found throat protection in the 
brand seeming inexhaustible. Old 
Gold continued with the Briggs’ 
cartoons, driving in its slogan, 
“Not a cough in a carload.” Camels 
insisted upon quality, and Chester- 
field dwelt upon the many cus- 
tomers it gained each day. 

But now and then an impatient 
note appeared in the copy, showing 
the tenseness of the struggle for 
business. Camel made statements 
to the effect that its brand was sold 
for enjoyment and not for its 
therapeutic qualities. In a Chester- 
field advertisement, an actress said 
that she would endorse any cig- 
arette for a consideration—so long 
as she did not have to give up 
Chesterfields. Marlboro, a product 
of the Union Tobacco Company, by 
no means in the thick of the con- 
flict, burlesqued the testimonial 
copy by presenting imagined en- 
dorsements from Shakespeare, 
Napoleon, and other characters of 
- history. 

Before prices were reduced, Old 
Gold had changed from its cartoon 
advertisements to a modification of 
testimonial advertising, a series 
wherein famous people made 
known their selection of Old Gold 
as the best of four cigarettes sam- 
pled by them while blindfolded. 
Chesterfield was busy making the 
characters in its illustrations say 
that they would make good Ches- 
terfield advertisements. Camel and 
Lucky Strike were proceeding in 
their chosen paths with substan- 
tially no change. 

All the companies save Lorillard, 
whose earnings showed a decrease 
due to the expense of expanding 
Old Gold, faced 1928 with the larg- 
est net earnings in their histories. 
The earnings of the R. J. Reynolds 
Company reached a new high rec- 
ord in 1927 for the seventh con- 
secutive year. Net earnings for 
1927, after all charges, were $29,- 
080,664, compared with $26,249,- 
403 in 1926. 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany showed Ligher profits than 
ever before for its fourth year in 
succession. Net earnings after 


charges in 1927 were $23,257,803, 
compared with $22,499,648 in 1926. 
The increase on Lucky Strikes for 
the first quarter of 1928 as com- 


pared with last year was said by 
George W. Hill, president, to bé in 
excess of 56 per cent. 

Liggett & Myers also showed 
greater earnings for the fourth suc- 
cessive year. Net profits after 
charges were $18,743,395 in 1927, 
compared with $17,636,946 in 1926. 
Over 1,000,000 new users had been 
gained last year for Chesterfields, 
was said by the company. 


P. Lorillard Company showed 
net income after charges for 1927 
of $2,490,786, compared with 
$4,117,197 in 1926. Total sales 
showed a substantial increase, but 
the expense of the new brand de- 
pleted the net. 

The production of cigarettes this 
year has been estimated at 109 
billion. This is based on an in- 
crease of 11.3 per cent during the 
first quarter, and a total production 
of 97,176,607,484 in 1927. Of this, 
85 per cent is generally attributed 
to Chesterfield, Camel and Lucky 
Strike. Old Gold was said to have 
reached a sale of about 20,000,000 
a day at the close of the year. 


House Rejects P. O. Bill 


The Postal Rates bill was sent back 
to conference Wednesday when the 
House, without a record vote, refused 
to accept a conference report embody- 
ing a number of Senate amendments 
reducing the present rates to the 1920 
basis. The measure as passed by the 
House adopted the 1921 rates. 

The measure is now left in the same 
status as earlier this month after the 
Senate, in passing it, established the 
1920 rate basis, revising practically all 
of the charges established in the House 
bill. The Senate already has refused 
to accept the conference report. 


$15,000,000 Ink Merger 


A consolidation of printing ink manu- 
facturers involving several companies 
in the United States, with financing 
of probably $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
involved, is being arranged by Dillon, 
Read & Co. The first company with 
which definite arrangements have been 
made is the Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Fourth District Elects 


Noble T. Praigg, vice-president of 
the Lesan-Carr Advertising Agency, St. 
Petersburg, was elected chairman of the 
Fourth District of the International Ad- 
vertising Association at the anual meet- 
ing in St. Petersburg this week. Noble 
Enge, proprietor of the Enge Studios in 
Jacksonville was chosen secretary. 
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Florence Stove Starts 


Campaign in Magazines 


With a double-page spread in the 
Saturday Evening Post for May 19, 
Florence Stove Company has launched 
an advertising campaign “entirely in 
magazines and farm papers,” Hugo 
Parton, of White & Parton, Inc, New 
York, directing the account, told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEK- 
Ly, this week. “Fourteen publications 
are being used altogether,” Mr. Parton 
said, “among them McCall’s, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman, Farm & Fireside, 
together with domestic state farm pa- 
pers. The space generally taken is a 
page or a half-page. 

“With this as a background fer na- 
tional advertising,” Mr. Parton ex- 
plained, “we are expecting the Florence 
dealers to do their own local advertis- 
ing, and for this purpose are supplying 
them with a large number of prepared 
advertisements.” 

The trade advertising consists of a 
limited amount of business paper space 
and direct mailing. 


500,000 Inquiries Answered 
by National Bureau in Year 


Half a million inquiries concerning 
securities and merchandise were ad- 
dressed to the National Better Business 
Bureau, Inc., and its forty-two affiliated 
local Bureaus during the last twelve 
months, it was reported at the annual 
members meeting of the National 
Bureau, held in New York City, re- 
cently. These inquiries were almost 
equally divided between merchandise 
and financial subjects. The reports 
indicate that the Better Business Bu- 
reaus are now receiving financial and 
moral support from more than 10,000 
business firms. 

Two new directors, John Richardson 
of the legal firm of Ropes, Gray, Boy- 
den and Perkins, Boston, and Rowe 
Stewart, president Philadelphia Record, 
were elected. The remaining thirteen 
re-elected, are: 


James C. Auchincloss, member Governi 
Committee of the New York Stock Enchenes 
and president of both the National and New 
York Better Business Bureaus; John H. 
Brooks, John H. .Brooks Company, Scranton, 
Pa.; E. T. Cunningham, E. T. Cunningham, 
Inc., New York; Alfred C. Fuller, Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford; John F. Gilchrist, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; Ed- 
ward T. Hall, Ralston Purina Company, Inc., 
St. Louis; Lewis G. Harriman, Manufacturers 
and Trades-Peoples Trust Co., Buffalo; Louis 
E. Kirstein, William Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston; H. C. Osborn, American Multigraph 
Company, Cleveland; Merle Sidener, Sidener, 
Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., Indianapolis; 
Francis H. Sisson, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Robert Stevenson, Steven- 
son, Perry, Stacy & Co., Inc., Chicago; and 
C. K. Woodbridge, president of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, Detroit. 


Dobson Left $100,000 


An estate of about $100,000 has been 
left by George F. Dobson, formerly 
managing editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and connected with that news- 
paper for about fifty years, it is shown 
by his will filed in New York this week. 
Mr. Dobson died from a fall from his 
seventh floor apartment May 8. His 
grandson, George F. Dobson, 3d, and 
Mrs. Eugenie Dobson, the widow, re- 
ceive the bulk of the estate. 
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halle ne You- 


Mr. Sales Manager 
| \o find a better prepared 


\ Marker than | 
ALTOONA | 


WE can prove that Altoona is a rich market—re- 
* sponds quickly to advertising—its dealers are 
progressive and will co-operate fully with your sales- 
men. We can further prove that only The MIRROR 
is necessary to cover this market completely and 
economically. 


Through The MIRROR you talk directly to 150,000 
consumers. Over half of them are home owners. 
Most of them have bank accounts. They trade with 
their local merchants and the majority of them have 
charge accounts in the retail stores. 
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Altoona is an important retail center. Nearly 
$30,000,000.00 in retail sales is the annual volume of 
business done by Altoona’s merchants. The MIRROR 
can help your salesmen get their proportion of this 
business. 


Accept our challenge. Let us prove to you that you 
can’t find a better and more responsive market of the 
same size than Altoona. 


Altoona Mirror 


ALTOONA, PA. 
Business Direct FRED G. PEARCE, Advertising Manager 
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Newspaper, Outdoor and Women’s 
Programs for Detroit Announced | 


AM E. CONYBEARE, of the Arm- 

strong Cork Company; T. C. Gris- 
sell, of George Batten Company; Wil- 
liam H. Rankin, of William H. Rankin 
Company, and M. A. Ring, of the M. A. 
Ring Advertising Agency, are among 
speakers scheduled to address the In- 
ternational Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives at the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention at De- 
troit. Four other departmental programs 
—for the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion, Federation of Women’s Advertis- 
ing Clubs and Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association—were also announced 
this week. 

Subjects before the newspaper meet- 
ing will include “How Newspapers 
Can Profit by Cooperating With the 
Retailer,” by Trent D. Sickles, the Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association of Colum- 
bus, O.; W. G. Woodward, Gravure 
Service Corporation, “How to Sell 
Gravure Advertising”; Lyle A. Stephen- 
son, General Insurance Agents, Kansas 
City, “An Insurance Man’s Ideas About 
Newspaper Advertising”; “What Is the 
Newspaper’s Responsibility to the Man- 
ufacturer Whose Advertising It Car- 
ries,” by Mr. Conybeare; “The News- 
papers Place in the Sun,” Mr. Rankin; 
“Department Store Merchandising,” 
Arthur Freeman, Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, Inc.; “Why Shall We Call Na- 
tional Newspaper Advertising by Any 
Other Name,” W. F. Durno, Chicago 
Daily News; “A New and Profitable 
Plan for Developing Real Estate Ad- 
vertising,” Mr. Ring; “What We Must 
Know When We Plan a Newspaper 
Campaign,” Mr. Grissell; “How to Fix 
the Promotion Budget and How to Use 
It,” Carlysle N. Greig, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and, “I am the Customer,” Pro- 
fessor Ida Kruse McFarlane, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


Fulton to Direct O. A. A. Forum 


The Outdoor Advertising meetings on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, July 10 and 
11, will be presided over by Kerwin H. 
Fulton, president of General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York. 
Speakers will be Clinton F. Berry, 
Union Trust Company, Detroit; C. K. 
Woodbridge, president International 
Advertising Association; Homer J. 
Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co., Chi- 
cago; Hazel Ludwig, president Federa- 
tion of Women’s Advertising Clubs; 
Don E. Mowry, secretary,, American 
Community Advertising Association; 
Judge E. Allen Frost, General Counsel 
Outdoor Advertising Association, Chi- 


cago; Leonard Dreyfuss, president 
United Advertising Corporations, New 
York; Henry T. Ewald, president, 
Campbell-Ewald Company ; Frank 


Fuchs, First National Bank of St. Louis; 
E. B. Houseal, Detroit News; Sam N. 
Holliday, General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, New York, and Mark Seelen, 
Chicago. 


Mrs. Proetz to Address Women 


One of the features of the Women’s 
Program will be an address on “Build- 
ing Advertising Appeal,” by Mrs. Irma 
Perham Proetz, Gardner Advertising 
Agency, and three times winner of a 


Harvard Advertising Award for the 
campaign on Pet Milk. Miss Hazel 
Ludwig, D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
and president of the Association, an- 
other St. Louisan, will be in charge. 
Speakers will be Miss Edna Lynn, pres- 
ident Women’s Advertising Club of De- 
troit; Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, Inter- 
national Advertising Association; Miss 
Helen M. Rockey, New York Edison 
Company, New York; Miss Florence M. 
Dart, president Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women; Mrs. Josephine 
Clancey Wice, president Los Angeles 
Advertising Association of Women, and 
Miss. Helen Cornelius, vice-president 
Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs. 


To Announce Copy Winners 


Awards to winners of the National 
Better Copy Contest, recently conducted 
by the Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation, will take place at the second 
session of the Public Utilities program. 
Speakers on the two programs, Monday 
and Tuesday, July 9 and 10, will be 
Frank A. Arnold, National Broadcast- 
ing Company; Homer J. Buckley, Buck- 
ley, Dement & Co., Chicago; William 
H. Hodge, of Chicago, chairman of 
Committee on Stockholders Contact, 
and I. M. Tuteur, McJunkin Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago, reporting for 
the Better Copy Committee. D. M. 
Mackie is president of the Association. 

A luncheon meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Publishers will be held at the 
Masonic Temple in Detroit on Tues- 
day. 


Current Indices 


Volume of Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended 
May 17, totaling $12,649,725,000, were 
31.3% above those of a year ago, but 
outside New York the increase was only 
8.4%, shared by eighteen of the twenty- 
two cities. Checks against individual 


. accounts amounted to $18,221,233,000, 


33.8% higher than in 1927. Every dis- 
trict showed gains above last year, New 
York being up 50%. 


Distribution of Goods 


The railroad freight movement in the 
week ended May 12 reached 1,001,983 
cars, touching the million mark for the 
first time this year. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year, the total 
was 27,441 cars less, due mainly to a 
decline of 20,135 cars in ore shipments. 
Miscellaneous freight was up nearly 
0.05% and merchandise in less than 
carload lots was down 0.04%. The loss 
in coal had dwindled to 2% and the 
loss on farm products was trifling. 


Credit Conditions 


Advance of the New York discount 
rate to 414% last week was followed by 
general stiffening of money rates all 
along the line. Time loans were quoted 
at 54, compared with 434@4% last 
year; commercial paper at 414@434 for 
best names and 5 for other names, com- 
pared with 4@4%4 and 4!4 respectively. 
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Radio “Froz, Legion” 
to Promote Slickers 


WENTY-ONE sstations are being 

employed by H. M. Sawyer & Son 
Company to broadcast news of Sawyer 
Frog Brand Slickers and to encourage 
entrance in the Merry Frog Legion. 

“More than 10,000 persons were ad- 
mitted during March and _ April,” 
Frank T. Day, president of Day, Bogert 
Company of Boston, in charge of the 
account, announced. “We have con- 
contracted for 129 broadcasts over 21 
stations during the year of 1928,” Mr. 
Day said. 

“The plan embraces getting as many 
consumers to write in as possible, and 
the weekly contest whereby we give 
away a slicker and hat to match has 
been effective. Inquiries come from 
every state in the union. At the pres- 
ent rate we will have at least 30,000 or 
35,000 members by the end of 1928. 

“Each one of these members has re- 
ceived a booklet showing the Sawyer 
line and a frog insignia printed on a 
piece of slicker cloth with instructions 
on how to sew this on the back of their 
slicker. 

“In addition to broadcasting the 
Sawyer name and trade-mark, the Frog 
Brand Slicker, to a territory where at 
least 50,000,000 of the population reside, 
we have established a contact with a 
great number of consumers located in 
a large number of towns throughout the 
United States. 

“During May and June, when there is 
no broadcasting, we are sending out a 
letter to the 10,000 members we already 
have, showing them an illustration of 
the gold-plated enameled legion button. 
In this letter we offer three plans by 
which the Legionnaire can secure one 
of the buttons. First, a member can 
secure a button by sending in twenty- 
five new members to the Merry Frog 
Legion. Second, he can secure the but- 
ton by sending in a snapshot of himself 
showing the Frog insignia on his 
slicker, and third, the button will be 
supplied to the Legion member for 25 
cents. 

“This, we feel, will keep the mem- 
bers active regarding Frog Brand Slick- 
ers and the Merry Frog Legion, and 
will increase the membership extensively 
during these two months. We estimate 
that only about 10 percent of the peo- 
ple who have written in to join the 
Merry Frog Legion own slickers, and 
that 90 percent are prospective pur- 
chasers. When you take into considera- 
tion that they have received an attrac- 
tive insignia of the Merry Frog Legion 
to put on their slicker they will have 
a desire to purchase a slicker and the 
—— is bound to feel the effect of 
this. 


——_ 


Maytag, Financin3 


Maytag Company stockholders have 
approved the proposed recapitalization 
plan by which outstanding 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock is fixed at 100000 
shares, cumulative preferred at 320,000 
and common at 1,600,000. Ta each hold- 
er of 100 shares of present common 
stock is offered 554 shares of the 6% 
preferred, 20 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred and 100 of common. A banking 
syndicate will sell 10,000 additional 
shares of the 6% preferred issue. 
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The Highest Quality Market 
in the World! 


According to the Dartnell Corporation “Quality of 
Population” Index, published in March, 1928, Los 
Angeles is rated by far the highest of all the counties of 
the nation. 


Against an average of 100, Los Angeles County is given an index 
rating of 327—which is higher—much higher—than any other 
county in the United States. 


The absolute supremacy of Los Angeles as a market for new mier- 
chandise is shown by comparing this “Index of Quality” figures 
: with those of other well known and prosperous markets. Here are 
‘ several of the best known, compared with Los Angeles. 


Dartnell Quality Index 
County Largest City Average 100 
Los Angeles SS ee 327 
Palm Beach SR NL si s-dhcs staid ancy waco 187 
King EE s:0te aR EAE 171 
u Dade EN Shin brs ila eee tne aed 157 
; San Francisco en EI ee 146 
F Wayne ; SR rr errr 127 
Cook BD, .0c.0a5s ssakdua$soaes 113 
New York 
Kings et PCT Ce Te Sere 83 
Queens 


Nowhere else on earth is there a market comparable 
| to Los Angeles in its preponderance of ‘‘able-to-buy” 
customers. 


And in This Market the Leading 
Daily Newspaper Both in Circulation 
and in Volume of Advertising Is the 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
: y y by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS HILL, JOHN H. LEDERER, 
342 Madison Ave. 610 Hearst Bidz. 910 Hearst Bldg. 


ONO VOVO BON ON GNA GN WOOL) 
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The Third Element In Selling 


(Continued from page 857) 


salesman had called on Kothe, 
Wells & Bauer at Indianapolis on 
his last trip there. The secretary 
looked through files of letters for 
some time and then said there was 
no record of the salesman’s call on 
Kothe, Wells & Bauer, but that he 
had seen a man at M. O’Connor & 
Company. ‘What is the O’Connor 
man’s name?” asked the sales man- 
ager. Again the secretary searched. 
There was no record of the buyer’s 
name at M. O’Connor & Company. 

As the manufacturer saw this 
little evidence of the need for bet- 
ter records, he thought of the port- 
folio left by our salesman. He 
reached for it and studied a sample 
card. 

“If we had this system such 
things wouldn’t happen.” He 
looked at the portfolio for a while 
and then asked his sales manager 
to look it over. The sales manager 
took it home that night, and studied 


it carefully. It was big enough so - 


that he didn’t forget to bring it 
back, and he didn’t throw it away 
with the evening paper. 


The Half Sold Buyer 


I can’t say that this was exactly 
the procedure followed in this par- 
ticular instance. I can’t say for 
sure whether it was a buyer’s name 
in Indianapolis or Cincinnati, but 
something very much like the inci- 
dent I have described actually took 
place in that prospect’s office, for 
he called us and told us about it and 
asked for the salesman to come 
back and see him again. This time 
the salesman went over everything 
with the sales manager present, and 
the order was closed. 

Not long ago we received a 
hurry call from the president of an 
insurance agency. He had had one 
of these big portfolios on his desk 
for some time. An hour or so be- 
fore he called he had asked for a 
certain record and the record was 
buried in some out of the way 
place, and was not to be found. He 
remembered the Kardex salesman 
and the big portfolio. He looked 
at it and decided on the spur of the 
moment to buy the system. 

Suppose he had vaguely remem- 
bered that the Kardex man had 
said something about lost records, 
and had been unable to find that 
portfolio? Would we have re- 


ceived the order? Perhaps we 
would, and perhaps not. 

This third element in selling is 
one of the most important phases 
of every salesman’s work. Unseen 
forces are always working for or 
against him. A competitor calls 
and knocks our product. Another 
competitor calls and says that our 
product doesn’t have such and such 
a feature. There is the portfolio 
always in sight, always ready for 
duty in the absence of the sales- 
man, 

Perhaps we have a man half 
sold, but for the moment he thinks 
the cost too high, and puts off the 
salesman. Then he suddenly wants 
a record or a bit of information. 
The record or information isn’t 
available, and he remembers that 
the Kardex salesman said the sys- 
tem would take care of just such 
emergencies. 

At that minute if the salesman 
happened to come in, he could close 
an order in a few minutes. But the 
salesman can’t be on hand at these 
moments. So we prepared this 
portfolio to meet the condition we 
have described as the third element 
in selling. 

After every salesman’s call some- 
thing nearly always happens to the 
prospect to strengthen the sales- 
man’s claims or statements. But 
the salesman has gone. Natural 
inertia prevents the prospect from 
following through and calling the 
salesman if he has to look up his 
telephone number or remember his 
name. 


Who Kills Sales? 


But with our plan all that is right 
there before him. If he has passed 
the book on to his secretary, his 
assistant, or his partner, all he has 
to do is to say: “Give me that great 
big book I gave you about that 
filing system.” And the secretary 
or the assistant, or the partner will 
not say: “What book? I don’t re- 
member,” because it is so big and 
impressive. 

This same condition applies in 
every line of selling, as well as in 
Selling office systems and equip- 
ment. It is really unusual when it 
is possible for a salesman to see 
everyone who is involved in the 
purchase of some piece of equip- 
ment, or some new service or sys- 
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tem. Take a matter of purchasing 
an item such as an automobile. 
In the sale of an automobile the 
father, mother, a couple of children 
and perhaps a sister or a cousin or 
an aunt may be involved. How can 
the salesman see them all? It is 
obviously impossible. Then if he 
can leave something to take care 
of this third element, whoever or 
whatever it may be, he is that much 
ahead of his competitor, and that 
much nearer to the signed order. 
Everyone knows that a subor- 
dinate may kill the sale of a piece 
of office equipment. Many a type- 
writer salesman has lost an order 
because the head typist, or the 
chief stenographer, or the fore- 
lady of the stenographic depart- 
ment, objected. But with this 
added evidence, with this written 
and printed data book, the man who 
talks to the salesman has the back- 
ing of the printed or written pro- 
posal to back up his judgment. 
We have found this third ele- 
ment in selling one of the most im- 
portant phases of our work, and 
when it is provided for, sales are 
completed with considerably less 
red tape and far fewer call-backs. 


Demonstration Windows 
at Toronto 


Eleven. show windows—on men’s 
shoes, men’s pajamas, bathing suits, 
sporting goods, tires and accessories, 
natural flowers, sport apparel, ladies’ 
ready-to-wear, radio, and ladies’ shoes 
—to be erected in the Convention Hall. 
will give concrete illustration to the 
fifty talks at the Convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men 
in Toronto, June 11-14. Twenty-two 
competitive demonstrations, a fashion 
review, departmental exhibits, and 20,- 
000 square feet of manufacturers’ ex- 
hibits, will also be features. 

W. L. Stensgaard, of Stewart War- 
ner Corporation, Chicago, is president 
of the Association, and Clement Kieffer, 
Jr., of Kleinhan’s, Buffalo, chairman of 
the executive committee. J. H. Car- 
ruthers is convention director. 


Sanka Coffee Introduced 
in National Campaign 


_ With a double-page, two-color spread 
in the Saturday Evening Post of May 
19 and the June issue of Good House- 
keeping, Sanka Coffee, recently acquired 
by Post Products, Inc., makes its bid 
for national distribution. 
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A Sales Campaign for 
Industrial Markets 


(Continued from page 860) 


7 HARTFORD 


a rich market for 
national advertisers 


"THE value of locally owned 


the plant a few one-gallon type paratus. In short, the fire extin- stock in Hartford Insurance 


carbon tetra-chloride extinguishers, 
as it frequently happens that just 
about the time a fire is nearly ex- 
tinguished with one of the quart 
types the liquid becomes ex- 
hausted. 


Reducing Rates 


For many years the chief interest 
of the electrical men in fire protec- 
tion was based on reduced insur- 
ance rates and the prominent loca- 
tion of a few small fire extin- 
guishers was more of a gesture 
than an act of faith. Conditions, 
however, have changed, and today 
fire protection is an art which for 
economic reasons deserves serious 
study. Service must not be inter- 
rupted ; equipments are in large and 
costly units and oil is used in enor- 
mous quantities, which creates in- 
creased fire hazards. These 
changed conditions are responsible 
for a study of adequate fire protec- 
tion and an investment for that 
purpose far greater than would be 
dictated by insurance rates or 1n- 
surance rules. 

If the reader has been patient 
enough to analyze with the Alert 
Fire Extinguisher Company their 
method of studying the electric 
light and power industry as a mar- 
ket for extinguishers, a fair idea is 
secured of the manner in which 
other industries, in turn, were 
taken up and analyzed. Fire haz- 
ards peculiar to a wide variety of 
industries were made to yield their 
secrets, with the result that a very 
comprehensive program of indus- 
trial fire protection was plotted. 

The result was a detailed knowl- 
edge of specific fire hazards, the 
scientific determination of the 
proper chemical liquid to fight such 
hazards and accurate data pertain- 
ing to the required number of ex- 
tinguishers per square foot of floor 
area, together with their logical 
placement. 

The completeness of such studies 
gave the company a new perception 
of the type of service that could be 
rendered and lifted it into the class 
of industrial fire protection special- 
ists. Naturally, this broadened the 
sales vision and created the keynote 
of selling fire protection, rather 
than units of fire fighting ap- 


guishers themselves were set up as 
a means to an end. 

This viewpoint toward a future 
policy of industrial selling was en- 
tirely logical because it hit squarely 
the self-interest of the buyer. The 
program was right in line with the 
methods used by manufacturers of 
production equipment generally. 
The machine tool builder sells the 
results accomplished by his equip- 
ment; economy of production, sav- 
ing in labor, more parts handled 
per hour as the case may be. Like- 
wise, the Alert company had some- 
thing far more important to sell 
than a metal container holding 
liquid. 

With this policy once established, 
an industrial sales division was or- 
ganized and carefully trained. 
Instruction classes were held, at 
which the fire hazards peculiar to 
various industries were discussed, 
types of extinguishers necessary to 
meet them fully explained, and 
blackboard lectures given, indicat- 
ing typical plant layouts and show- 
ing the number of extinguishers 
necessary as well as where they 
should be placed. 


Selling the Functions 


Such instruction focused on the 
value of making a complete plant 
survey and submitting recommen- 
dations, based on the findings, for 
adequate fire protection throughout 
the plant. Salesmen were staged 
as “fire protection specialists,” 
offering a service rather than mere 
pieces of equipment. 

In connection with working up 
salesmen’s presentations, an idea 
was adopted which later proved an 
outstanding success when put into 
field practice. Industrial moving 
pictures were taken showing the 
application of various types of 
Alert extinguishers for different 
classes of industrial fires. 

Patched in the reel were actual 
fire scenes of plants burning, and a 
definite continuity ran through the 
story, introducing the disastrous 


-results of fires not checked at their 


beginning and winding up with ex- 
amples showing where prompt use 
of fire extinguishers prevented the 
loss of life and property. Small 
electric projection machines were 


Companies increases at the rate 
of $250,000,000 per year. Pre- 
miums paid into Hartford average 
nearly $2,000,000 for each week 
day and the increased business of 
one life insurance company is the 
equivalent of a new industry 
each year. 


In the city of Hartford the Times 
sells a copy for every family. 


HARTFORD 
TIMES 


Hartford, Conn. 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 


J.P.McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


printing—“The A. B. C. of 


Rotogravure.’ 


REE. Authoritative and 
helpful book on rotogravure 


’ 


Send for it. 


& 


Kimberly-Clark 
Company 
Established 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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“New England’s 
Second Largest Market” 


The 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


and 


The EVENING BULLETIN 


have a greater net paid cir- 
culation than the other eight 
English language dailies in 


Rhode Island combined. 


They offer adequate coverage 
of the compact Rhode Island 


market at a minimum cost. 


These two newspapers carried 
74.41% of the total advertising 
in Providence newspapers in 


1927. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Beston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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used of a type that could be 
plugged into electric light sockets 
and the picture projected on an 
office wall. 

When it came to industrial ad- 
vertising copy, the company 
adopted the same general keynote 
as used by the sales force. Instead 
of advertising units of apparatus, 
the appeal was broadened to sell 
the fire protection service idea and 
to educate readers to the value of 
a plant fire protection survey. 
Scare copy was used quite freely 
and the company did not hesitate 
to fly in the face of convention and 
use actual fire pictures. 

It was felt that tottering factory 
walls and smoking ruins drew their 
own moral and startled the reader 
into a realization of the risk he was 
running if his plant was not ade- 
quately protected. Naturally, illus- 
trations of Alert extinguishers 
were employed, but these were sub- 
ordinate to the main theme. 


The Advertising Policy 


In regard to choice of mediums, 
the predetermined policy of inten- 
sive cultivation of a selected num- 
ber of major industries influenced 
the building of the list and pre- 
vented the possibility of a scatter- 
ation policy weakening the appeal. 
And thanks to the thoroughness of 
industrial studies, it was possible to 
approach each industry with copy 
geared specifically to its own fire 
hazard problems. 

At this point we may leave the 
company to carry on and push the 
work thus started. Considerable 
remains to be done. Industrial 
conventions demand careful consid- 
eration, due to their educational 
value. Systematic efforts must be 
adopted to keep the sales force ad- 
vised and sold on the advertising 
program. A clearing-house for 
data must be organized and educa- 
tional bulletins circulated to every 
salesman. 

Existing company branches must 
be strengthened and a number of 
new distribution centers added. 
New _ manufacturer’s literature 
must be prepared of a character to 
link with the new conception of 
selling. 

The awakening has come, how- 
ever, and the stage is set for the 
earnest development of the great 
industrial market. 

(The analysis of the market for fire 
extinguishers in the electric light and 
power industry is taken from a recent 
investigation conducted by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc. _ It 
furnishes a guide for the methods 


which might be used in analyzing other 
industries.—THE EDIrTors. ) 
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Financial Men Differ 
on Value of Position 


Quite a bit of diversity of opinion as 
to respective value of the financial page 
ind run of paper, for various types of 
financial advertising, has been devel- 
oped by the Financial Advertising Asso- 
ciation in a current survey. General- 
ly, it was found that institutional and 
investment advertising should be run on 
the financial page; but savings bank ad- 
vertising “R. O. P.” a 

For general institutional advertising, appeal- 
ing to “the street,” 74 per cent of the replies 
favored the financial page, 26 per cent run of 
paper; appealing to the general public, | Ae 
15 per cent, R. O. P. 85 per cent; appealing 
to large investors, F. P. 93 per cent, R. O. P. 
7 per cent; appealing to small investors, F. Fr. 
45 per cent, R. O. P. 55 per cent; appealing to 
seasoned investors, F. I per cent, R. O. 
P. 8 per cent; appealing to new investors, 
F. P. 46 per cent, R. O. P. 54 per cent; sav- 
ings bank advertising, general appeal, F. P. 3 
per cent, R. O. P. 97 per cent; special ap- 
peals, F. P. 2 per cent, R. O. P. 98 per cent; 
advertising bank’s commercial department, F. 
P. 31 per cent, R. O. P. 69 per cent; adver- 
tising addressed to correspondent banks, F. 
P. 87 per cent, R. O. P. 43 per cent; trust de- 
pattment, F. P. 53 per_cent, R. O. P. 43 per 
cent; safe deposits, F. P. 11 1/9 per cent, R. 
O. P. 88 8/9 per cent. 


ne 


Appoint Moon Distributor 
in South African Market 


The Moon Motor Car Company 
plans to develop South African mar- 
ket. 

Edmund H. Serrano, director of ex- 
ports, has just appointed Moon dis- 
tributor there, with headquarters at 
Umtata. Umtata, a principal city of 
the border and midlands, is situated 
in a vast area of mineral and agricul- 
tural land, within a short distance of 
East London, Transkei, Queenstown 
and Port Elizabeth. 

“This portion of South Africa,” Mr. 
Serrano explained, “is modernized and 
quite aggressive.” 


—_—_—_——\+< 


A. N. A. Research Bureau 
Will Be Formed Saturday 


The Research Council of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers will meet 
at the Yale Club in New York next 
Saturday “to discuss definite plans for 
carrying out the research projects “cov- 
ered in a resolution” adopted by the as- 
sociation’s Board of Directors at their 
— semi-annual meeting in Cleve- 
and, 

Everett R.' Smith, advertising man- 
ager Fuller Brush Company, of Hart- 
ford, is research director. 


John C. Goodrich Dies 


John C. Goodrich, pioneer advertising 
man, died in New York last Saturday, 
‘ollowing a stroke of apoplexy. 

Mr. Goodrich, 83 years old, had been 
convalescing from pneumonia at At- 
‘antic City. He founded the advertis- 
ing agency of Goodrich & Hull, now 
W. H. Hull & Co., retiring from active 
business forty years ago. 

Mr. Goodrich is survived by a son, 
Ormsby Goodrich, of New York, and 
1 daughter, Mrs. Joseph E. Moore, 
wife of the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, with whom he made his 
home. 
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New York 
PENNSYLVANIA 

OuxIOo 

MARYLAND 

District or CoLtuMBIA 
VIRGINIA 

NortH CARronina 
SoutTH CAROLINA 


Why Do Companies in Eight 
States Look to Baltimore 
for Advertising Ideas? 


Here is a Situation of Special Significance 
to Sales Executives 


OUR OUT-OF-TOWN clientele is 
to be found in territories which 
advertising agencies in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Atlanta have considered logically 
their own. 


Even high-powered solicitation, 
if used, couldnever have induced 
these shrewd advertisers to look to 
Baltimore for advertising agency 
service. 


Their decision to allow us to work 
with them was based on the prac- 
tical sales value of our plans and 
the results accomplished by other 
advertising campaigns in which we 
had participated. 


A few more sales executives are 
offered this same quality of service 
plus the additional advantage of 
the close contact of principals of 
this agency. 


You will be interested in knowing 
why the business of our clients has 
gone steadily forward in spite of 
competitive conditions. 


You will be interested in learning 
something about the facilities of 
this agency—facilities which match 
those of any National advertising 
agency in America. 


This information is set forth in a 
valuable exhibit book we have com- 
piled. It shows some of the work 
we have done for others; some of 
the results we have helped to pro- 
duce; our plan of operation; our 
personnel; and other information of 
value to the executive who wishes 
his advertising campaign to meas- 
ure up to its utmost possibilities. 


This book may give you a new 
conception of what a complete Ad- 
vertising Agency Service should 
really mean. 


It contains data which should be 
in your possession before you plan 
your next advertising campaign or 
select an advertising agency. 


On request, one of our executives: 
will bring the complete exhibit to. 
your office. 


The Green & Van Sant Company 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
Citizens Nationa Bank Buriipine, Battimore, Mp. 


WILBUR VAN SANT, President 
H. K. DUGDALE, Vice-President and Treas. 


W. C. STITH, Vice-President 
H. E. CORNER, Secretary 


The above, together with a seasoned staff of exper- 
ienced men and women, comprise our personnel. 


“WE 
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Fs GREATER SERVICE. The merger of 


SALES MANAGEMENT and ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 

is the result of the well-recognized trend to look 
upon sales and advertising activities as integral parts 
of the same distribution problems, instead of the older 
viewpoint which considered sales and advertising 
activities as separate and distinct functions. 


The most successful and progressive business or- 
ganizations of today do not look upon advertising and 
sales efforts as independent activities, but consider 
their sales problems in the terms of distribution, with 
sales and advertising activities aimed at the same goal, 
stressing the same features, and working together to 
conquer the market. In other words advertising has 
made a place for itself in the sales manager’s kit of 
tools—an important place—a place which cannot be 
filled by any other tool. 

With one chief executive as the head of the market- 
ing department to formulate policies and direct activi- 
ties, and the sales and advertising departments both 
headed by able men, the old quarrel between sales and 
advertising executives as to their seniority or relative 
degree of authority has disappeared. Each recognizes 
the other’s importance as factors in the marketing 
problem, and both are anxious to correlate their ef- 
_forts in the universal attempt to reduce the cost of 
distribution. 


This being universally recognized, what then could 
be more natural than a union of a magazine originally 
designed to serve managers, with a magazine originally 
intended to serve advertising men? In the union of 
the two papers, both of which have made a distinct 
place for themselves, there is no thought.of changing 
the essential service rendered by either paper. 

The merged magazine will continue to serve that 
great group of men who are responsible for the per- 
sonal sales efforts of America’s leading organizations, 
just as SALES MANAGEMENT did in the past. Similarly 
it will serve the other great group of men whose work 
has been devoted to that branch of sales work we call 
advertising. 

Thus the merged magazine will give the modern 
company executives, who sit atop of both the sales 
and advertising activities, a magazine which in edi- 
torial balance will divide itself between selling and 
advertising in the same ratio that the modern busi- 
ness executive is compelled to consider printed and 
physical selling. 

In this manner we look forward to serving the real 
business leaders of the country—the men responsible 
for finding world-wide, as well as domestic markets 
for the bast productions of America’s industries, with 
a business journal properly tempered to merchandis- 
ing problems as a whole. And in the fulfilment of this 
all-important mission we bespeak the interest and fre- 
quently voiced suggestions of our great audience of 
readers. Effective editing these days is very much a 
matter of active cooperation between all of the readers 
and the publisher. 


can say whether the Federal Trade Commission 

investigation of the chains, which has been di- 
rected by the Senate, will yield useful information 
about a phase of merchandising which has become 
acutely interesting. The order rests primarily on the 
allegation by independent grocers that large chains 
are engaged in conspiracy with manufacturers which 
by some system of secret rebates or discounts puts 
the local dealer at an unfair disadvantage. 


The chains have shown no disposition to thwart 
the proceeding. On the contrary, they say they wel- 
come it as a gratuitous means of advertising their low 
price levels, made possible by large-scale buying, the 
advantages accruing from which they have every rea- 
son for making known. 


On this point, it should be recalled, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals sitting in New York 
spoke with no indefiniteness in the National Biscuit 
and Loose-Wiles cases. Ruling against an order of the 
Federal Trade Commission affecting that company’s 
sales plan, the court held that advertising of large 
chain stores, inuring to the benefit of the manufactur- 
er, was a factor which he had a right to consider in 
fixing his prices. 


Persrue TO CHAIN STORES. No one 


ss > 


put forward as the motive for much of our 

profitless sales volume in an article by Jesse 
Rainsford Sprague, published in this month’s Harper’s 
under the title “Prosperity Without Profit.” His 
theory has a disarmingly simple basis: 


This generation has inherited easy prosperity and 
financial security. Business with us is more or less a 
game. We are willing to try almost anything once. 
We build great skyscrapers, not because they pay or 
are needed, but as monuments to ourselves or our for- 
tunes. So we mark up sales quotas every year to 
feed our vanity, undeterred by warnings of our bank- 
ers that “where vanity comes in at the door, profits 
have a habit of flying out of the window.” By flattery 
and suggestion we inspire our salesmen with the same 
ambition, regardless of any consequences other than 
bigger and bigger business. 


Like most critics of business, Mr. Sprague cites the 
relatively few examples that bolster his thesis and 
ignores the many that deny it. If the picture he paints 
of American industry were anything like the reality, 
our state would be parlous, to say the least. As a 
matter of fact, compilations of net earnings in 1927 
show that in many groups profits were larger than in 
the red letter year of 1926, and but for exceptional 
losses, due to special conditions, in oil and a few other 
fields, would have reached record dimensions. 

The reason for this, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
that in a great majority of cases volume has been ex- 
tended along sound business lines in which vanity, if 
it plays a part as a spur, is subordinate to practical 
considerations. No one denies, of course, that expan- 
sion for the sake of expansion is futile or worse. It 
is true also that the desire for new records sometimes 
forces quotas beyond reason. But the weight 
of evidence, in the form of results achieved, ®® 
does not warrant pessimistic conclusions. 


PV nin AND SALES QUOTAS. Vanity is 
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Advertising in 
July—August 


Fite: during a national campaign The Digest makes 
new friends to whom it soon becomes a necessity. 


For the advertiser in The Digest this summer there is 
an extra dividend on an always valuable investment, an 
unusual opportunity that should not be missed. 


To the people who think and who are busy, The Digest 
interprets politics, science, the arts, all the world’s activities, 
giving not only the news, but the news behind the news. 
Its service has been internationally famous through every 
Presidential campaign. 


The Literary Digest enters every week the homes of over 
a million alert, intelligent, thinking families. Further, it 
reaches them with the speed of a weekly newspaper. For 
The Digest, in spite of the increase in size and number of 
copies printed weekly, continues, at extra expense, to adhere 
to the close schedule by which it reaches its readers every- 
where within eight days after it goes to press. 


The speed with which we can distribute more than a 
million copies every week has led us to adopt the slogan: 


Immediate National Publicity 


The |iterary Digest 


Average circulation for the year 1928—A. B. C. Audit—1,400,000 copies 
per week guaranteed, or rebate given 
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A vacation that lasts 


the rest of your life 


OW would youliketoquit work 
some day and start out on a 
vacation for the rest of your life? 
How would you like to pack your 
trunk, cash a good-sized check at 
the bank, pick up a traveler’s map 
and decide which part of the world 
you would like to visit first? 

Or perhaps you would prefer to 
settle down in a cosy cottage in the 
mountains or by the sea—a com- 
fortable place where you can spend 
the rest of your days just doing 
the things you’ve always wanted 
to do “when you had time.” 

Sounds attractive, doesn’t it! 
No more work. No more worries, Nothing 
but good times ahead, and of course, with 
all expenses paid. 


The money question 


But where is the money coming from? 
Who is going to pay your expenses? 

The answer is simple. All you have to 
do is to rearrange your present financial 
life slightly and the money question will 
take care of itself. 

All you have to do is follow a simple but 
definite plan, and by the time you are 
ready to retire and take that vacation the 
money will be waiting for you. 

This plan was devised by financial ex- 
perts. It has been tried out by thousands 
of men and women. It is backed by a 100 
million dollar Life Insurance Company. 
It is safe as a Government Bond. 

The minute you make your first deposit 
on this plan, its benefits begin. Your most 
important money worries disappear. You 
look forward to a comfortable future. You 
know that you need only follow the plan 
to be taken care of financially. 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


HERE are just a few of the | 
things you can do under the | 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: | 
1 Retire with an income when you | 
are 65. | 
Leave your home free of debt. 
Senp your children to college. 


CREATE an estate. 


WM ob WN 


MAKE sure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 


disabled. 


6 Leave an income for your family. | 


‘ 


HOME 


And if you should become permanently 
disabled and unable to make further pay- 
ments on your investment, there would be 
no need for worry. Your payments would 
be made for you out of a special fund laid 
aside for that purpose. 


This Free Book explains it 


A 24-page, illustrated booklet, called 
“How to Get the Things You Want,” ex- 
plains the plan in detail. It tells not only 
how you can retire with an income when 
you are 65, but how you can leave your 
home free of debt—how you can send your 
children to college—how you can create 
an estate—how you can make sure your 
income will go on even though you should 
become totally disabled—how you can 
leave an income for your family. 

The financial plan outlined in this book 
is so clear and so simple that it can be un- 
derstood at a glance. It is so sound, so 
sensible, so logical that the minute you 
read about it you will realize that it works. 
Send for your copy of the free book today. 
There is no obligation. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. First Policy Issued 1851 


Proenix Mutua Lire Insurance Co. 
358 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, | 


= your new book, ““How vo GET THE 
Tuincs You Want.” 


DATE OF 
BIRTH 


| 
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Dealers Ask New 
Sales Helps 


(Continued from page 865) 


can write his copy intelligently for 
that item. This is one way in which 
the manufacturer could help the 
dealer in the preparation of his 
advertising. Furnish him with de- 
tails of his product or some stock 
expressions that they use in their 
own advertising. 

One of the leading dry goods 
stores that contributed to this study 
said: “One of the main things that 
manufacturers can do to help the 
retailer is to improve the style of 
his cuts. We need small illustrations 
that we can fit into our own advertis- 
ing and use practically. We have 
to work up our own copy to fit our 
own class of trade. By furnishing 
us with these smaller cuts they will 
have given us one of the biggest 
helps possible.” 


Kind of Cuts Needed 


By giving the retailer small elec- 
tros or mats the manufacturer is 
able to get his product into the ad- 
vertising that is done by the retailes. 
The retailer is able to fit them into 
his own advertising as he chooses. 
He can write copy that will get over 
to his own clientele instead of using 
something that an advertising man 
in the office of some manufacturer 
has written without knowing a thing 
about conditions in that market. He 
can put in his own prices and empha- 
size them in any way he sees fit. 

The type of cuts that should be 
given to retailers is the problem 
that manufacturers must decide. In 
the examples of the advertisements 
that have been given, in only two 
cases were the cuts wider than one 
column. Most of them are small and 
show only a picture or drawing of 
the product. They make no attempt 
to show how they are used in their 
natural environment. But at the 
same time, with the competition for 
attention found in an advertisement 
of this kind, the illustrations must 
necessarily be good in order to at- 
tract their share of reader attention. 

Some manufacturers may have the 
facilities for detail that would show 
them the kind of advertising their 
customers do, the kind of cuts they 
use, what the dealers local news- 
papers require, and so on, to give 
every one of their customers exactly 
what they wanted. But most manu- 
facturers are not able to do this, 
either because there are too many 
customers, which would necessitate 
a wide variety in types of cuts. or 
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The Budget said. “DON’T GO” 


From the day they started their budget it was evident beat upon their slate roof, the more temptingly did 


that some of those columns would have to be left blank. 
So when they came to the item headed “TRAVEL” 


they ruefully wrote alongside, “Not 
this summer.” 

But that was before the postman 
handed them a booklet illustrated 
with pictures of clear and bubbling 
brooks, wood-shadowed valleys, roll- 
ing mountain golf courses. 

For a month or so that booklet 
lay at the bottom of a pile of letters. 
Then, as the weather turned warmish, 
they looked at it again. This time 
they laid it aside with a little less 
determination. 


The warmer the weather grew, the cooler those 
printed trout streams bubbled. The more the city sun 


To Merchants, Manufacturers, 
Printers, and Buyers of Printing 


A number of books dealing with the use of 
direct advertising and printed pieces have 


been prepared by S. D. Warren Company. 


Any of these books that you require may be 

obtained without cost through your printer. 

Write to him asking that you be put on the 

regular mailing list for them. Or write to 

S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


This mark is used by many good printers to 

identify productions on Warren’s papers. These 

papers are tested for qualities required in print- 
ing, folding and binding. 


those wooded valleys beckon upon the booklet page. 
Even the photograph of the mountain golf course 


began to lift father’s mind from the 

overpiled desk in front of him... 
What do you sell? Vacations that 

must be pictured? Merchandise that 


-must be shown? Whether you want 


to interest trade in the Rocky Moun- 
tains or in goods from the factory, 
printing will help. 

Call in a good printer. Let him use 
good paper to carry the story to the 
folks who have been building budgets 
all winter—just to have money now. 
Just as surely as money was made to 


be spent, budgets were built to be broken. Good 
printing will set them tottering. 


But the booklet said, “COME ON” 


WARREN’S STANDARD 


PRINTING 


PAPERS 


{better paper — better printing } 
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Advertising Linage 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS 
1922-1928 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


— 2,504 
One of The Christian 667 
Science Monitor’s mail 
order advertisers writes: 


WE are pleased to say 2.256.676 


that we are getting very 
satisfactory — and - 
will be glad to hear that 
when oo ae our adver- 2,112,726 
tising man the other day if 
he could get some other 
mediums like The Christian 
Science Monitor, he said, 
‘There is none.’ ” 


1,531,181 


1,254,869 


1,029,927 


491,962 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 =: 1928 


“A Quality Medium for Quality Products”’ 
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they cannot afford it. Then there 
must be uniformity in the style of the 
cuts both from an advertising point 
of view and for necessity’s sake. 

Line drawings have been found to 
be one of the best types of illustra- 
tions that can be adapted to most 
every kind of advertising that a 
retailer might want to do. The same 
is true of dry brush illustrations. 
Any number of ways can be found 
by an artist to use these methods 
in creating an effective advertisement 
that would do well either in a news- 
paper or a house organ, direct mail 
piece to be printed on enameled 
stock or any other type of advertis- 
ing. 

By using a great deal of black in 
the illustration with numerous high- 
lights, attention value can easily be 
obtained. Or the drawing consisting 
mainly of lines, which necessarily 
means a great amount of white space, 
is effective. These types can be 
furnished to the retailer and he can 
use them in any advertising as they 
will print well in the average news- 
paper or on better stock used for the 
advertising pieces. 


Dealers Will Pay Part 


The type of plate for reproducing 
these illustrations depends somewhat 
upon the way in which the dealer’s 
newspaper plant or printing plant is 
equipped. Some can make the plates 
from mats and others cannot, so that 
the stereos must be sent. This in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
local dealer or from a book giving 
information on all the newspapers 
in the country. Electros can be used 
effectively but here the item of ex- 
pense comes into consideration. For 
one electro the manufacturer could 
probably send a dozen mats or four 
stereos. Results from each type and 
the needs of the retailers would have 
to be studied in the case of each indi- 
vidual manufacturer. 

Years ago manufacturers did not 
have problems of this sort to face 
through their advertising and dealer 
help departments. But today they 
are vital points if they expect to 
conform to the changes that are go- 
ing on in retail merchandising 
methods, and to obtain the full co- 
operation of the dealers through 
whom they are expecting to sell their 
products. 

A point brought out by this study 
that will help manufacturers in this 
work is that the average retailer is 
willing to pay part of the cost for 
advertising helps that the manu- 
facturer will furnish him provided 
he will get something exceptionally 
good. When asked the question: 
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e “Generally speaking are you willing 
e to pay part of the cost of advertis- 
t ing material in order to get some- 
thing exceptionally good?” twenty- 
5 six dealers replied favorably, two 
a said it depended upon what the 
t material was, and thirteen replied 
~ negatively. 
e From this and other statements 
; made by these dealers showing that 
4 they are always on the lookout for 
5 better advertising helps, it can be 
t seen that the trend in manufacturers’ 
i dealer advertising should be toward | [0 esses 
1 better material and that they should a 
j look to the dealer for some help in = ee 
meeting the expense of producing eouanngansne Soae aa 
this material. ‘att Winona Mino. eas St Lane 
. Every shoe dealer who was inter- tore ahaa “aE dade 
> viewed said that he would be willing ways Moe, ae éhicteon iit seaten 
. to pay part of the cost of his ad- one iiss Actestion = te. taretnarge 
, vertising helps. Grocers are not so sesons TOE Soe AED tnenion te secs see paces nie the thot yaateggheTORtO Me bee ore. 
; willing to receive this material if they SO lena Zoeeee oatice Nae norton Way 
‘ would be expected to pay something santos abet ecto citar susie iotidst Seis eerette ais? 
. for it, as only one dealer out of the dehy of Wt abate ee ee clotton) Scvy've Sarg earnest toms 
. six answering this question said that cotteipee the closet laeaa gout eerice to Br dust geste oe Haake Be see 
, he would be willing to make this eon coy of fluny sesame of seam ee eee ee ae 
‘ expenditure. =e Re A Fete ‘/ obi 
’ Drug dealers take the same atti- ae ” Cease 
tude although it is not so pro- m2 ai ? sri gtrie encitded® fetetotions we 0113 we tor 
nounced—four said they would not wt En Se Sitar SO Saget oe teste 
contribute to the expense and three 2.¥.a.00. 
said they would. The jewlers were 
evenly divided while drygoods. de- 
' partment, clothing and hardware — 
stores all favor the plan of paying 
part of the expense if the adver- Thank you, Mr. Tearse °° 
; tising is good, 
3 : a emneieemnanl 
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National Carbon Radio Sets 


The National Carbon Co., Inc., largest 
producers of radio batteries in this 
country, is to enter the radio set field. 
The announcement adds: Both AC 
batteryless receiving sets and battery- 
operated receiving sets will be marketed 
by this company under the trade name 
of Eveready receiving sets. The deci- 
sion has been arrived at as a result of 
considerable research and experimenta- 
tion, as this company, with its great re- 
sponsiblity to the trade and the public, 
did not feel that it could conscientiously 
enter this new market until a receiv- 
ing set of wholly desirable standards 
had been developed. 

“We make this announcement at this 
time to dispel various rumors which are 
prevalent, as we do not wish to contrib- 


GIVES PRIZES TO 
WIVES ALSO 


Through personal contact with 
salesmen and their families, I 
have noticed that their wives take 
a great interest in things of this 
sort. Watching their husband's 
standing and encouraging them in 
every way possible. In as much 
as they take this attitude we felt 
that it would be well to present a 
monthly prize to the wife of the 
man who has gained the highest 
percentage over his quota. This 
is the merchandise which we ob- 
tain from your company. This 
has likewise proven successful, as 
we have evidence of several of the 
women taking orders over the tele- 
bhone or following up inquiries 
in a like manner during their 
husband's absence in another 
bart of his territory. 


ours very er 
JAMESTOWN TABLE 
COMPANY 
Ralph W. Taylor, Jr. 
ales Manager 


Contests. 


ae | 
this one tells the 
REAL STORY! 


Both were unsolicited. The oneon the left was 
offered for use as a testimonial. 
told us, privately, the reason why. 
the private one, for that very reason, is the more 
powerful. Both tell the story of an enthusiastic 
user of May & Malone merchandise for Sales 
Contest Prizes. 

Whatever your business, you also can use May 
& Malone merchandise as prizes in your own Sales 
There isn’t room here to tell you all 
about it, but the coupon will bring you all the 
details, including a sample of our free Merchan- 
dise Prize Folder, designed for you to imprint 
as indicated at the top of the page, and distribute 


The other one 
We think 


to your salesmen. 


ute in any way to a situation which 
might be calculated to disturb the radio 


trade. MAY & MALONE, INC. 


“Models of the sets which will be Wholesale Dealers 
marketed will be on exhibition at the 37 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE : : CHICAGO 


Chicago Trade Show and will be of- 

fered to the public in the fall. Use the coupon to get samples of these new folders and see how easy it is to build your contest around them. 
“Details of the technical aspects of No obligation, of course, and no salesman will call. 

these receivers will be made public in a a a ce as SS SS SS SD i eS eo yi cc in ec Soe mm — 

a few weeks. It is but right to say MAY & MALONE, INC., 

that we have carefully considered every 

phase of the radio industry at this time 


and believe that there is ample room for 


1 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 1 
Please send a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder and complete information as to its use, with | 

! 


no obligation to us. 


volume sales of both a strictly modern NE CE OE NOIR a 6d ik ciics se cde dessa etgdsdeddusdduaesacssncuscaduuvedencedeoutecant | 
AC set and a_ battery-operated set CN sivas ss ncendacsniainnn eve nasesissin rene nimssemune iene i 
based on a power consumption principle aon | 
which should mark ve innovation in that NOTE—A copy of the 1928 “Red Book"* will be sent also for use in your department. SM-5-26-28 | 
side of the industry. Cae SIL Tt RIES ELS EL OO IES ee ES ai 
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The official magazine of 
the Y. W. C. A. which 
reaches executives 

who have the 
spending of $23,- 
000,000 of the 


annual 


bud get 


The 
Womans 
Press 


P ub- 
lished 
monthly 
by the National 
Board of the 
Young Women’s 
¢ Christian Association 
Organization. Address 


Clara Janouch, Adv. Mgr. 
606 Lexington Ave., New York City 


20:2:73,.876 LINES 

Carried int 1927 
F‘TomAL ADVERTISING 
] NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
R LOCAL ADVERTISING 
S CLASSIFIED 


T ADVERTISING 
San Amonio Express 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Binders 


for Sales Management and Adver- 

tisers’ Weekly 

Each binder will hold thirteen 

copies of the mayazine. Each issue 

as received can be easily and se- 

curely fastened in the binder which 

will open flat like a book. 

Made of heavy, durable material 

and bound in SUPER-FINISH 

ART LEATHER. 

Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
Sates MANAGEMENT AND 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 
420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Campaign Oversells Production 
of West Coast Oysters 


(Continued from page 864) 


distribution by keeping dealers on 
their toes. 

So successful have been these 
campaigns during the Fall that long 
before the “R” months are ex- 
hausted the campaign has always 
been halted, the oyster crop being 
entirely distributed so that it has 
been unnecessary to continue the 
advertising and sales promotion be- 
yond that point. In November of 
last year the campaign abruptly 
ended, earlier than usual, through 
the intensified efforts that gave an 
initial impetus to the campaign, re- 
sulting in early distribution of the 
available crop. 

Since there is beneath the surface 
a deeply ingrained prejudice against 
oysters out of the “R” months, 
which months are commonly sup- 
posed to establish a season for 
them, and although this is a fallacy 
on the part of a large portion of 
the consuming public, who evidently 
do not care for oysters in mid-July, 
although those behind the campaign 


insist they are equally good then, 


when well taken care of and espe- 
cially packaged as in the present 
instance, nevertheless the growers 
have deemed it wise not to invest 
large sums of money in an adver- 
tising campaign which might ulti- 
mately be expected to overcome this 
prejudice between seasons with its 
educational messages and establish 
a large demand throughout the year 
from month to month. 


Newspapers Used 


From their standpoint, consider- 
ing the not unduly heavy crop (in- 
asmuch as oyster growth is slow 
with this species) which can be 
comfortably marketed through its 
advertising and sales effort ex- 
pended in the autumn, it was con- 
sidered better to confine the cam- 
paign to the “R” season, which 
policy has been followed for the 
past years in the advertising cam- 
paign starting in the Fall. 

Newspaper media have been used 
with excellent results for the 
planned advertising announcements 
and the concomitant publicity en- 
joyed, through the news value of 
the campaign accorded by the 
papers through the generous use of 
paid space. So far reaching, for 
example, was the proclamation of 


the Mayor of Olympia, Washing- 
ton, which ushered in the season 
last year, that bundles of clippings 
in the advertising office at Seattle 
testify to the coverage of the Coast. 

This proclamation echoed and re- 
echoed throughout Western cities, 
towns and hamlets, where editorials, 
news columns and even ebullient 
poetry by newspaper bards was 
composed anent the poetic “End of 
the Oregon Trail,” where it was 
indicated in the proclamation open- 
ing the oyster season, the first set- 
tlers ended their pioneering to feed 
upon the succulent shellfish. 

Recipes in pamphlet form for the 
counters of oyster dealers were 
also prepared and rendered adap- 
table to the purposes of the cam- 
paign, giving a variety of new uses 
and dishes which the enterprising 
housewife could prepare. Restaur- 
ant men and hotel chefs were also 
reached with these recipes, as well 
as dining room proprietors and 
stewards of dining cars. 


Recipes Show New Uses 


One official announcement was 
designed to further the distribution 
of the recipe folder which, when 
handed out by the dealer or picked 
at random from his counter, bore 
his name and address in red letters 
printed at the bottom. This an- 
nouncement was inserted in news- 
papers in the smaller towns, about 
twenty-five of the papers in such 
Washington cities as Yakima, Wen- 
atchee and Centralia being used, as 
well as papers in Salem, Oregon, 
Pocatello, Idaho, Butte and Helena, 
Montana, to complete the coverage 
of Northwest states, that section of 
the country regarded reserved as 
prime consumer territory for Olym- 
pia oysters 

As a result of the effort central- 
ized upon distribution of recipes that 
comprised new and enlightened ways 
of utilizing the bivalves, there was a 
sixty-five per cent local restaurant 
and dealer tie-up, a member of the 
advertising agency stated. Restaur- 
ants were given signs tc display 
which were coordinated and syn- 
chronized with the newspaper and 
dealer campaign. The eating houses 
served the oysters in new styles and 
guises with short orders to customers 
responding to the demand created by 
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the advertising influence. 

Eighteen separate dishes were de- 
scribed in graphic detail in the recipe 
folder, besides a reproduction of an 
economic circular of the Bureau of 
Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce, showing the importance 
of oysters as a health food and lend- 
ing the campaign an official dignity, 
as well as an air of authority. 

Space was also found for an en- 
dorsement of oysters by Milo Has- 
tings, director of the food research 
laboratory of the Physical Culture 
magazine, as well as this Parthian 
shot : 


“Let each little and big member of 
your family have from one to four dozen 
oysters at least once a week! The min- 
eral salines in them (iodine, iron, phos- 
phorus, etc.) are splendidly nourishing, 
protective health elements—for nerve, 
brain, gland! You will never regret 
SYSTEMATICALLY serving Olympia 
Oysters !” 


Thus the urge awakened by the 
colorful Indian mutely displaying his 
wares on the curbstone, and the 
Doane’s oyster house, has progressed 
to the merchandising methods of the 
new era, in distributing the ever 
larger crop of oysters from Olympia 
beds, a crop which grows steadily if 
slowly each year, as propagation is 
a slow process, and advertising 
and merchandising swift as light- 
ning in comparison. Perhaps 
modern science will find new and 
effective means of speeding up oyster 
propagation and enable our oyster- 
growing friends through the means 
of almost equally super-science 
methods to distribute and market 
Olympia oysters throughout America 
and even into “the world of export.” 


Kenneth Goode Heads 
New Firm to Publish 


Group of Papers 
HE ANGUS COMPANY, INC., 


for a number of years publisher of 
the Spur and Golf Illustrated, has been 
reorganized to “specialize on publica- 
tions of deliberately restricted circula- 
tion,” in both the business paper and 
class magazine field, by a group of pub- 
lishers and bankers headed by Kenneth 
Goode, who becomes chairman of the 
Board. This announcement was made 
by Mr. Goode to SALES MANAGEMENT 
AND ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY yesterday. 

The new company will publish the 
Spur, Plumbers’ and Heating Contrac- 
tors’ Trade Journal, and Motion Pic- 
bseied News. Other papers will be added 
ater. 

Officers, in addition to Mr. Goode, 
are W. A. Johnston, publisher of Mo- 
tion Picture News, president; James M. 
Heatherton, publisher of Plumbers’ & 
Heating Contractors’ Journal,  vice- 
president, and Chester B. Van Tassel, 
publisher of Asia, secretary. 
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Jispatch 


OHIOS GREATEST HOME DAILY 


PAID CIRCULATION ...118,209 


—more than 93 per cent concentrated 
in Columbus and its rich trading area 
General Representatives—O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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Figure on map show 
average Dispatch cir- 
culation by counties 
for the 6 month period 
ending March 31, 1928 


“A Gigantic Workshop 
With Sky for a Roof” 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
TERRITORY 


Monthly Industrial Payrolls 


$7,000,000.00 


Covered Only by 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
Ask Beekwith—He Knows 


WILKES-BARRE, : Pennsylvania 
Joins the 100,000 Class! 


ITs ei amo Is THE 
BARR 


TIMES @ LE ADER 


Published each week day afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This Newspaper Rates First in the Third 
Population Center of the Second State 
Advertising published 1927 totaled 12,468,834 

lines, a gain of 137,074 lines over 1926. 
Circulation A. B. C. report January 1, 1928, net 
paid, 27,704, a gain of 1,456 over same report 
in 1926. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 
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Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Our Outline of Merchandising explains 
our approach to Sales and Marketing Prob- 
lems. A copy will be loaned business 
executives on request. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.20 perM 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in 
large quantity plus special inten- 
sive production make possible the 
following low prices: 

No. 1 20-Lb. White Bond 


eee $1.20 per M 
error 1.25 per M 
eer 1.45 per M 
Eee 1.70 per M 

er < chababia 2.25 per M 
20-lb. Hammermill Bond 

ES ccnaccceunceys $1.95 per M 
UC a ae en 2.10 per M 
es 2.40 per M 
be Oe oer 2.70 per M 

OD watcha Cie as tir tt 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, IIl 


We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples 


Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 


Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, III. 
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Detroit Wholesaler Sponsors 
New Grocery Chain 


(Continued from page 855) 


fore them and freely discussed with 
them. These meetings extended 
over a period of weeks, as the at- 
tendance at each meeting was neces- 
sarily and purposely limited. Those 
who were invited to attend were 
our customers, of course, and they 
were selected because, in a rather 
general way, we considered them 
the most desirable prospective mem- 
bers of such an organization. 

“We explained the plan in detail 
and the grocers were almost unani- 
mously enthusiastic over it. Over 
500 signed up at those preliminary 
meetings. We had not carefully 
investigated them before inviting 
them to the meetings, however, and 
when we did begin to investigate, 
we had to drop quite a number be- 
cause they failed to meet some of 
the requirements, such as a store 
of good appearance and _ location, 
sanitary surroundings, good stand- 
ing in the community, credit rating, 
and apparent willingness to live up 
to the obligations of membership. 

“The chain was launched the first 
of April with approximately 400 
members and got away to a splen- 
did start. It really took the city 
by storm and other grocers, seeing 
what a good thing it was, rushed 
in to join. Three weeks after the 
first public announcement, we had 
520 members and applications are 
pouring in every day. 


Strict Requirements 


“Last night we had on hand 248 
uninvestigated applications and 
here’s a pile that came in today. 
We are now making the require- 
ments for membership pretty strict 
and are accepting only about one 
out of every ten applicants. Those 
who are rejected now may be re- 
considered later if they can show 
they have met the requirements. 

“The chain is composed entirely 
of independent grocers and it is 
their organization. Every such or- 
ganization must have a head, how- 
ever, and as we promoted this one 
and are still promoting it at very 
great labor and considerable ex- 
pense, we are considered the head 
of it. We worked out the plan, 
prepared the agreements, enrolled 
the members, and are working con- 
stantly in the interests of the or- 
ganization. 


“But it is not our chain. Mem- 


bers are not even required to buy 
of us. We have done our part be- 
cause we believed the plan is the 
only salvation of the independent 
grocers and that, in turn, is our 
own salvation. At the same time, 
it is only fair to expect that in re- 
turn for all we have done for them, 
members will give us a major por- 
tion of their trade, everything being 
equal. 

“The affairs of the organization 
are looked after by a committee of 
eleven; ten members, elected by 
their fellows, and ourselves. We 
are just one member of the com- 
mittee and have only one vote. The 
ten representatives of the grocers 
serve four months each, but the 
plan provides for replacing two of 
them each month;’so that there is 
no danger of the management be- 
coming centralized in the hands of 
just a few men. 


How Prices Are Fixed 


“The committee meets every 
Tuesday evening and passes on all 
matters that should be brought be- 
fore it. Chief of these is that of 
what to advertise as specials and 
the prices at which they will be 
sold. We furnish these specials to 
the members practically at cost and 
they sell them the same way. 

“At the committee meeting, we 
ask the committee what they want 
to feature as specials and they make 
their selections. Then we tell them 
our cost on the various items and 
they determine what the stores will 
charge for these products during 
the week beginning about a week 
later. 

“Our salesmen are furnished a 
list of these items the following 
morning and immediately begin 
taking orders for them, but without 
knowing the prices. 

“In the meantime we prepare a 
display advertisement of these spe- 
cials to appear in the local papers 
on Friday. The advertisement is 
placed with the papers in due time, 
but without prices or with fictitious 
prices. About five minutes before 
seven A.M. of the day the copy 
is to appear, we give the newspapers 
the prices. Even the grocers them- 
selves don’t know at what prices 
they are to sell these specials until 
they see the advertisement. But 


remember that the prices are estab- 
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lished by their own committee. 

“Members pay dues of $10 a 
month and the agreement specifies 
that all this money is to be used for 
advertising. We began with full 
pages in the local papers once a 
week, then cut down the space to 
about 72 column inches. Later we 
may advertise oftener or we may 
reduce the amount of the dues. In 
any event, the entire amount must 
be spent for advertising. 

“That is the only expense in- 
curred by members except that of 
painting their store fronts and 
cleaning up their stores. The store 
front must be painted a uniform 
orange before one becomes a recog- 
nized member and if he withdraws, 
either voluntarily or by request, his 
store front must immediately be re- 
painted another color. 


Uniform Store Fronts 


“We furnish the orange paint for 
this purpose. The member can do 
the painting himself or hire it done, 
or he can call on us. We have a 
painter under contract to do this 
work at a very low price, $5 per 
front being about the maximum. 

“We also furnish stickers and 
banners to advertise the specials 
in the display windows and mem- 
bers are required to use them. They 
are also required to scrub the floor 
and wash the windows before put- 
ting up the banners! 


“Two supervisors, one on each 
side of town, investigate applicants 
and visit members to see that they 
are living up to their agreements. 
These supervisors are always par- 
ticularly interested in the appear- 
ance of a store. A member store 
must be clean, sanitary, and pleas- 
ing in appearance at all times. If 
it is found otherwise, he may be 
warned. Then if he doesn’t heed 
the warning, he will be asked to 
withdraw. 

“This alone has brought about a 
marvelous transformation and it has 
been enough to justify all the work 
we have done, even if there were 
no other benefits. Why, even our 
competitors have complimented us 
for the general improvement we 
have brought about in the grocery 
stores of the city. 


“With the exception of those 
whose original applications were re- 
jected, we have had to drop only 
two members so far. One of them 
was dropped because he refused to 
clean up his store and display the 
window banners, the other for sell- 
ing an advertised special at more 
than the advertised price. 

“When we caught this fellow, he 
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than 84 years. 


The Guide is your service station for informa- 
tion on the Indiana farm field. 


William G. Campbell, Publisher 
Tom L. Wheeler, Editor-in-Chief 


Indiana Farmers Guide 


Huntington, Indiana 


150,000 Copies Weekly 


Represented by RIDDLE & YOUNG CO.—Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, 
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Farmer’ mer’ Guide Guide 


¢| Farmer’s Guide, is now owned by an organi- 


ie NDIANA’S state farm paper, The Indiana 
(ka3| zation made up entirely of Indiana people. 


The business and editorial staffs are under the 
direction of Wm. G. Campbell, publisher, and Tom 
L. Wheeler, editor-in-chief. 


A new corporation, the Indiana Farmers Guide 
Publishing Co., purchased the property from the 
_ former owner, B. Kirk Rankin, of Nashville, Tenn., 


The Guide is now the only weekly farm paper 
owned, edited and published in Indiana. 
been a real guide to agricultural Indiana for more 


The publication is now in a better position than 
ever before to serve the interests of its 
scribers and its many advertising patrons. 
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An organization providing a complete 
service in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _ DETROIT 


THEJBUSINESS WISE 
SLOGANIZE 
THEN/ADVERTISE 


Slogans Created. Sales Letters, Booklets, 
Pamphlets, written for any business. 


ADRITE SERVICE 
2-4-6 Getty Square Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Albany. 


Ccercccses 110,060 


Circulation 13,698 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Il. 


Population 


SALES 


NATIONAL LINEAGE GAIN 


For the first 

three months of 
1928 The _ Biloxi- 
Gulfport Daily Her- 
ald carried 24,080 
more lines of na- 
tional advertising 
than for the first 
three months of 
1927—an increase of 
14.5%. 


The Daily Herald is the rapid, 
efficient, effective way to reach 
into the homes cf the Missis- 
sippi Coast. 
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THE # DAILY HERALD 
Herald Building Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and spec- 
ialty sales experience—will find here an oppor- 
tunity to enter into"a lucrative business that 
brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a direct 
by mail advertising service in one of several 
cities of 100,000 population and over; the busi- 
ness will be patterned, equipped and fashioned 
after our 11-year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment is 
modern in every respect; this business is com- 
pletely organized. Our method of turning 
out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that will 
take care of you later; complete information 
without obligation. If you are really ready 
to build a business for yourself write, giving 
age, experience and references. Desk ‘“O” 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, AND ADVERTISERS’ 
WEEELY, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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told us no one was going to tell 
him what prices he must sell his 
goods for. The very next morning 
his store front was repainted. 

“We are also undertaking to edu- 
cate our members to be better mer- 
chants. Once a month we have a 
general meeting, at which time we 
discuss matters of interest. Then 
EK. "A. Elliott, vice-president and 
manager of the National Grocer 
Company, conducts an informal 
course in better merchandising. 

“Since we have started, special 
propositions of all kinds have been 
pouring in on us, some of which 
are very much worth while to the 
grocers. These propositions are 
presented to us and if we think they 
have any merit, we pass them on 
to the committee for action. 

“We are already privileged to 
buy passenger automobiles at a dis- 
count of 10 per cent and trucks at 
15 per cent off; coal at a discount 
of $1 a ton; ice at 10 per cent off 
the usual price; insurance at less 
than the usual rate, and so on. 


Buying Arrangements Aid 


“Then various sources of regu- 
lar supply have made our members 
attractive offers. Thus, one banana 
concern is furnishing all our stores 
at a very attractive discount. This 
concern has four rigs on each side 
of town engaged exclusively in sup- 
plying R Grocers with bananas and 
these rigs are painted and lettered: 
‘Bananas for R Grocers.’ 

“We have lined up with vege- 
table, butter and egg, poultry, fruit, 
beverage, and other sources, all at 
considerable savings. The butter 
and egg concern has already or- 
dered eight new trucks to serve our 
members and these will carry the 
R Grocer sign. 


“To protect the sources that are 
selling R Grocers at a discount, we 
furnish the grocers with a monthly 
membership card which they must 
present when making purchases. A 
card of different color is used each 
month, so the commission men have 
no difficulty in determining whether 
or not the retailer is an R Grocer 
in good standing.” 


The chain has not been in opera- 
tion long enough yet to prepare 
anything like exact figures on in- 
creased volume or savings effected 
through cooperative buying, and the 
agreement really makes no provi- 
sion for this, anyway. R Grocers 
are still independent grocers and 
are under no obligation to reveal 
anv of the details of their business. 

From voluntary remarks that are 
being made, however, Mr. Rudell 
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is convinced that the plan is suc- 
cessful even beyond the fondest 
hopes for it. Increases of several 
hundred dollars a week are said to 
be the rule. 

The National Grocer Company 
sells the advertised specials ap- 
proximately at cost and requires 
payment within 15 days. It sells 
all other goods to R Grocers strictly 
on a competitive basis, without spe- 
cial discounts of any kind, it is 
said. 

R Grocers must sell the specials 
at not more than the advertised 
prices and they must stock sufficient 
quantities to meet the anticipated 
demand. ‘They sell all other goods 
at their own prices. Many of them 
are credit and deliver stores, while 
others are of the cash and carry 
variety. Being R Grocers does not 
affect their methods of doing busi- 
ness except as outlined. 

The advertisements being run are 
well prepared and are large enough 
to dominate a page. The first few 
advertisements carried names and 
addresses of R Grocers, but this 
has been discontinued, as it is no 
longer necessary. 

In addition to covering Detroit, 
the chain extends to numerous sub- 
urban towns and it is expected that 
the National Grocer Company will 
promote similar organizations in 
other cities where it operates 
branches. The name and symbol 
of the organization are copyrighted. 


Movietone to Become 
Advertising, Medium, 
Says Philip Thomson 


DVERTISING possibilities of the 

new Movietone developed by the 
Western Electric Company, and to be 
used in pictures of Paramount, Famous, 
Lasky Corporation, Metro-Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation and United Ar- 
tists Corporation, were seen by Philip 
L. Thomson, publicity director of West- 
ern Electric Company, in an interview 
with SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY. 

“After contracts with motion picture 
producing organizations have been 
filled,’ Mr. Thomson said, “the company 
will turn its attention to the promo- 
tion and sale of the Movietone for ad- 
vertising.” 

Already talking moving pictures are 
being used as advertising media. Last 
week the Dictaphone Corporation had a 
private showing at the Belmont Hotel 
in New York City of a talking motion 
picture advertising the advantages of 
their office dictaphone. The picture used 
was a Bristolphone Synchronization. 


About a year and a half ago Servel 
Corporation had two talking pictures 
manufactured for them by the DeForest 
system. 
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How American Radiator Gives 


Old Men New Sales Ideas 


(Continued from page 854) 


tion plus the blackboard method of 
working out this presentation got 
splendid results. 


Another innovation which was in- 
troduced in this two weeks’ program 
was the group study of some of 
the major selling problems met 
by all of the salesmen present at 
the meeting. For example, in the 
discussion relating to the larger 
size boilers, which will go into large 
buildings, the technique and prob- 
lems involved in selling these boilers 
was discussed in an open meeting in 
the following fashion. 


Sales Points in Detail 


The chairman of the meeting 
made a rough outline of the major 
points to be covered, and then 
opened the meeting for discussion 
by asking each man in turn to 
contribute to the discussion by indi- 
cating what detailed points he felt 
came under each of the major 
divisions. The physical method by 
which this was carried out was to 
use a large blackboard and on this 
blackboard place the headings for 
each of the main divisions of the 
sales problems. 


By the time that a two hour 
discussion of this important prob- 
lem had been completed a thorough 
and absolutely complete outline 
had been made of every problem 
which the salesmen had to meet, 
many solutions for these problems 
had been presented, and futher- 
more many new ideas had been 
advanced for the sales promotion, 
advertising and other selling helps 
that could be profitably developed 
by the company and used by the 
salesmen. 

The idea of using the blackboard 
and having the sales group contrib- 
ute their ideas to this blackboard 
talk was followed out so success- 
fully that it is unquestionably a 
sound and practical method for 
executives to use in dealing with 
similar problems with their sales 
organizations. 

As can be expected, it was evi- 
dent in the initial stages of this 
two weeks’ sales meeting that a 
certain amount of opposition was 
to be met with on the part of the 
salesmen present at the meeting, 
especially the older men. However, 
after it was realized that the entire 


discussion was being conducted 
entirely for the benefit of the men 
present, and that each man was 
expected to contribute to the meet- 
ing and when the simplicity and 
at the same time the effectiveness 
of the methods used became evident 
to the men, they pitched in with 
a will and the meeting closed with 
everyone present feeling that the 
money had been decidedly well 
spent. 

Salesmen went back to. their 
branches enthused over the com- 
pany’s policies, products and sales 
plans, and felt that their time taken 
from their territory had _ been 
decidedly well spent. 

While this meeting was conducted 
at the general sales headquarters 
of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, the same process could be 
followed and has been followed 
since in holding divisional sales 
meetings. The essential point is 
to have a chairman for the meet- 
ing with a carefully worked out 
program, and to make it possible 
for the salesmen to contribute to 
the meeting rather than to be 
preached at for the entire time that 
the meeting is held. 


Increased Sales Justify Expenses 

There is no question but that 
every organization holds an obliga- 
tion to its older salesmen to bring 
to them the modern and progressive 
sales plans and ideas which are 
developed by the sales department, 
and given to the new salesmen. 
Methods should be devised by every 
company to enable its older sales- 
men to get these new plans and to 
keep themselves abreast of the 
times, and more important than 
anything else, to apply these ideas 
and plans to increasing their sales 
and thereby increasing their own 
income. 


el 


100 Texans to Attend the 


Detroit Convention 

One hundred or more Texans will 
travel aboard a special train from the 
Tenth District te the International Ad- 
vertising Convention in Detroit next 
July. The train will travel over the 
M. K. T. to St. Louis and the Wabash 
to Detroit. 

W. S. Abbott, of Wichita Falls, has 


been elected first vice-president of the. 


district, succeeding Alphonso Johnson, 
resigned: O. S. Bruck of Beaumont is 
president. 
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AMonG the many thou- 
sands of commercial and 
manufacturing concerns in 
the United States, there are 
quite a number who will find 
in our service exactly what 
they need and have been 
looking for. For them this 
is the very best agency in 
existence. 


Hundreds of others will be 
better pleased with some- 
thing different. Any one of 
a dozen agencies can serve 
them to their complete sat- 
isfaction. 


We wish to work with busi- 
nesses in which a definite 
objective can be set up and 
in which the results of ad- 
vertising can be checked, 
measured and valued. 


Correspondence will dis- 
close whether, or not we 
can be useful in any given 
business. 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 
67 West 44TH STREET, NEw YorK 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 
COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Ed'tion goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U.S. Issued Mondays. 


Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
at 54 West 74th Street—New York City 


Our product will help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problem. 
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902 SALES MANAGEMENT & ADVERTISERS’ 


European Advertisin3, 
Practices 
(Continued from page 862) 


in the poster style with heavy black 
headlines and logotypes running 
berserk. 

Novelties as advertisements are 
growing in use on the Continent. 
Moving picture advertising films 
are used in movie theatres sand- 
wiched in between the feature pic- 
tures to be shown while the 
audience rearranges itself between 
the feature showings. 

While the practice of advertising 
on the Continent lacks the order 
and standards of American prac- 
tice, the Continental buying public 
reacts in exactly the same way to 
American advertising technique as 
does the buying public here. Plenty 
of white space, readable type, real- 
istic art work, reason why copy, 
short, terse and to the point, have 
proved by actual test of returns re- 
ceived to be more effective than the 
poster style so widely in vogue on 
the Continent. A simple, readable 
type announcement with no illu- 
stration or headline of the new 
Chevrolet brought thousands upon 
thousands of inquiries for the cata- 
log. 


Standard Uniform Adopted 
for Oakland Service Army 


Fifteen thousand men, comprising 
the service station personnel of the 
Oakland Motor Car Company throuyh- 
out the United States, will soon be 
dressed in a standard uniform. 

There will, in fact, be two uniforms, 
one for “privates” and another for 
“officers.” The “privates” will wear 
coveralls of powder blue with navy 
blue pockets and collar. The “officers,” 
or floor men, will wear a long coat of 
similar color material. Both mechanics 
and floor men will wear hats to match 
uniforms. 


Port & Terminal Company 
Soon to Occupy New Home 


The Port & Terminal Publishing Co., 
Inc., with publication offices at White- 
stone, New York, will soon occupy a 
new home there, adjoining its present 
plant. This company publishes Port & 
Terminal Magazine and five local week- 
ly newspapers circulating on the North 
Shore of Queensboro, New York City 
—the Big Five, Bayside Review & 
North Shore Advocate, Flushing Home 
News, Jackson Heights Herald, College 
Point News and Whitestone Herald. 


S. R. McCulloch has left the Wash- 
ington Star, to join the Geyer Company 
at Dayton, Ohio. He was formerly 
with the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


WANTED—SALES EXECUTIVE, MARRIED 
man only, who can WORK WITH WORDS 
and originate ATTENTION GETTING, IN- 
TEREST AROUSING letters, circulars and 
booklets that will bring results in the sale of 
Proprietary Medicines, Cosmetics, Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps, Spices and Flavoring Extracts, 
from factory to consumers, salesmen, retail 
dealers and jobbers. Must be HIGH SCHOOL 
graduate, experienced in this line of mail-order 
selling, middle aged, active and in good health. 
State age, height, weight, where and how long 
you have followed this line of work, in first 
letter. EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Ad- 
dress T. M. Sayman Products Company, 2117 
Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established: seventeen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. 
W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMAN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only 
ambitious workers who can earn large com- 
missions. Write nearest office. The Workman 
Manufacturing Company, 1200 'W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 110 E. 42nd St., New York. Arcade 
Bldg., Atlanta. 


MEN AND WOMEN DEMONSTRATORS. 
Writer for free samples with full particulars. 
Make ten to twenty dollars every day selling 85 
daily household necessities. Repeat sales from 
every demonstration. T. M. Sayman Products 
Co., Room 700, Sayman Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, 
an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty-year-old concern desired 50 national rep- 
resentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES MANAGER — 
New England manufacturer of high-grade men’s 
shirts, pajamas and_ athletic wear has opening 
for man experienced in sales management who 
wants an opportunity to demonstrate ability and 
willing to base his earnings on results obtained. 
One who can work with salesmen in the field, 
developing both the salesmen and new business. 
Territory is country-wide and offers unusual 
opportunity for the right man. Write full de- 
tails of experience, references, date available to 
the BATES STREET SHIRT COMPANY 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ADVERTISERS: RATE GUIDE FREE— 
New 1928 36-page Directory showing classified 
and display rates of best producing newspapers 
and magazines. We place your advertisement 
in any publication at lowest rates. E. H. 
Advertising Agency, Dept. E, 140 S. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GOOD ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR A 
manufacturer. Thoroughly experienced adver- 
tising executive seeks association with manufac- 
turer or publisher as Advertising or Sales Pro- 
motion Manager. Eleven years’ experience in 
magazine, newspaper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing. Age 33, married, college educated. Box 
56, South Orange, N. T 


LINES WANTED 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS — OLD 
established stove and supply house calling on 
the trade in the middle west covering territory 
closely are looking for lines of merit that sell 
to the Hardware, Furniture and General Stores. 
Only lines which have a real sales appeal and 
merit will be considered. We carry our own 
stock and handle our own accounts. We call on 


Brown, trade often and can sell good lines. Box 420, 
Dearborn, Chicago, IIl. Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly, 
MW ¥. Uty. 
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